MODERN PHILOLOGY 


VotumeE XXIII February 1926 NuMBER 3 


THE PRE-CHIGI FORM OF THE CANZONIERE 
OF PETRARCH 


The earlier of the two extant forms of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, 
the form preserved in the Chigi MS L.V. 176, is divided into two parts, 
the first containing one hundred and seventy-four poems, and the 
second forty-one poems. The poems of Part I are those which appear 
in the final form as Nos. 1—120, the ballata Donna mi viene spesso alla 
mente, and those which appear in the final form as Nos. 122-56, 159-65, 
169-73, 176-78, 184-85, and 189. The poems of Part II are those 
which appear in the final form as Nos. 264-304. Professor Phelps has 
recently shown! that within each of these two parts the poems are as 
a whole arranged with great artistic care upon three principles: (1) the 
maintenance of a generally chronological order; (2) the securing of 
variety in form; and (8) the securing of variety in content. In accord- 
ance with the second and third principles, for instance, canzoni are 
so placed as to prevent the existence of long series of sonnets, and 
political poems are so placed as to prevent the existence of long series 
of love poems. The application of these two principles leads to free 
infringement of the first principle. 

Miss Phelps has also shown that when Petrarch prepared the final 
form of the Canzoniere he took the Chigi form as a point of departure, 
altered somewhat the constitution and the order of the group of poems 
at the end of Part I of the Chigi form, and from time to time added, 


now to Part I and now to Part II, other poems, selected from among 


1 Ruth S. Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, Chicago, 1925. 
The present study is made possible by, and rests upon, this work. 
[MoperN Puai.otoey, February, 1926] 257 
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those he had on hand. She has further shown that the two addenda 
thus created do not evince the same artistic care in arrangement 
which had characterized both parts of the collection in the Chigi form, 
but that each of the two addenda, considered as a whole, is relatively 
haphazard in respect to chronological order, and gives little indication 
of concern to prevent the existence of long series of sonnets or of poems 
similar to each other in content. 

Each of the two parts of the final form of the Canzoniere consists, 
therefore, of an original group of carefully ordered poems, followed by 
an addendum of poems much less carefully ordered. 


I 


In the present study I shall attempt to show that the Chigi form 
itself appears to be related to a still earlier (and now lost) form of the 
Canzoniere in much the same way that the final form is related to the 
Chigi form.' 

Part I of the Chigi form consists of one hundred and seventy-four 
poems. Now while it is true that this block of poems is as a whole 
arranged with great care upon the three principles referred to above, 
inspection of the last thirty-odd poems of the group reveals a notable 
disregard of those principles. 

The series of self-dated poems in Part I runs as follows: 


Number of the Poem Words Indicating Date 
sett’? anni 
decim’ anno 
PRE Pee ne ere undecimo anno 
quartodecimo anno 
VOL... ccccccecccscccees MGR ORE GRE 
quintodecim’ anno 
Se lll 
dicesett’ anni 
il mio sospir trilustre 


The order, it will be observed, is exact through No. 122; but the 
insertion of No. 145 at the point where it stands is inconsistent with 
that order. It is quite true that trilustre is not as specific as the 
phrases containing the word anno. It is quite true also that the poem 


1 The reader will find it convenient to have before him, for reference, Miss Phelps’s 
Table IV (pp. 179-84), which lists the poems of the Chigi manuscript with entries for date, 
form, and content. 
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may have been written not just at the completion of the third lustrum, 
but at any time up to the completion of the fourth lustrum. But it is 
also true that the poem may have been written before the completion 
of the third lustrum, since Petrarch would have been more likely to 
exaggerate than to understate in such matters; and it is very unlikely, 
for the same reason, that Petrarch would have used this word had the 
poem actually been written when the fourth lustrum was more than 
half spent. More important, however, for our purposes, than the 
actual date of the poem is the impression as to date which it naturally 
makes upon the reader. That impression is certainly an impression of 
fifteen-ness, and as such is inconsistent with the preceding references 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Petrarch’s love. 

Of the remaining poems of Part I, the only two that are datable, 
Nos. 172 and 173, are on good and sufficient grounds generally 
thought to have been written in 1333. Their appearance at this point 
is therefore a very striking breach of chronological order: for all of the 
other datable poems from No. 30 on (except No. 103, a poem of friend- 
ship), are subsequent to 1333, and all the datable poems from No. 118 
on are presumably subsequent to 1339.! 

Among all the poems up to and including the ballata, which 
stands as No. 149, there is much variety in form. The prevailing form 
is, of course, the sonnet; but in addition to the sonnets there are ten 
canzoni, six ballate, five sestine, and four madrigals; and these poems 
are in general so placed as to prevent the existence of long series of 
sonnets. There are but three instances in which more than ten sonnets 
stand together (Nos. 38-49, twelve sonnets; Nos. 81-104, twenty- 
four sonnets; and Nos. 107-18, twelve sonnets). But the series of 
poems beginning with No. 150 and extending to the end of Part I, 
twenty-five poems in all, consists exclusively of sonnets. 

Among all the poems up to and including No. 144, which is 
addressed to Sennuccio del Bene, there is much variety in content. 
Most of them, to be sure, are love poems pure and simple; but in addi- 
tion to these there are about a dozen poems which, while dealing with 
love, have their specific character from references to other themes 
(absence, death, repentance, travel, religion, despair), or at least 


1 Miss Phelps, chap. ii and Table IV. 
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stress such themes equally with love;! and there are some thirty poems 
which are not love poems at all, but deal with friendship, politics, 
religion, etc.; and these poems are in general so placed as to prevent 
the existence of long series of poems which are love poems pure and 
simple. There is but one instance in which more than ten poems which 
are love poems pure and simple stand together (Nos. 41-52, twelve 
poems). But the series of poems beginning with No. 145 and extending 
through No. 171, twenty-seven poems in all, consists exclusively of 
poems which are love poems pure and simple. And of the three remain- 
ing poems the first two are poems of “love and travel” and the last is 
a poem of “love and despair.” 

It is then clear that the last poems in Part I show a notable dis- 
regard of the three principles which governed the arrangement of 
poems in the preceding portion of Part I. 

Having in mind the general analogy of the way in which Petrarch 
built up Part I of the final form of the Canzoniere by using Part I of 
the Chigi form as a point of departure and adding poems thereto from 
time to time, with less care as to the total effect of arrangement than 
had characterized his control of the Part I of the Chigi form as a whole 

having this analogy in mind, I draw from the considerations thus 
far advanced in this study the conclusion that Part I of the Chigi 
form was itself made by taking as a point of departure the carefully 
ordered Part I of a still earlier, or pre-Chigi, form, and adding poems 
thereto from time to time, with less care as to the total effect of 
arrangement than had characterized the control of Part I of the pre- 
Chigi form. 

The theory that the poems at the end of Part I of the Chigi form 
are not ordered with the same care as the preceding poems and are 
not fully integrated with them is confirmed by the fact that when 
Petrarch came to the making of the final form, while he undoubtedly 
took as his point of departure the Chigi form as a whole, he took 
liberties with the last eighteen poems of Part I of the Chigi form, rear- 
ranging some of them, and inserting sixteen others with them.’ 


1I class as “love poems pure and simple’’ those which in the last column of Miss 
Phelps’s Table IV have the entry ‘‘love’’ alone or followed by a parenthesis; and I class as 
‘*poems which, while dealing with love, have their specific character from references to 
other themes’’ those which have the entry “‘love’’ followed by a further designation in 
italics, but not in parenthesis. 

2 Miss Phelps, p. 6. 
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Just where did Part I of the pre-Chigi form of the Canzoniere end? 
The question could hardly be answered with certainty unless some 
fortunate chance should reveal either a manuscript preserving that 
earlier form, or a manuscript of the Chigi form revealing paleographic- 
ally such a clear story of the process of addition as that revealed by 
the partially autograph manuscript of the final form, Vat. Lat. 3195. 
The question may be answered, nevertheless, with a considerable 
degree of assurance. 

It will be remembered that No. 145 is the first datable poem which 
breaks the chronological order; that a series of twenty-five sonnets 
begins with No. 150; and that a series of thirty love poems begins with 
No. 145. It seems probable, for the chronological reason indicated, 
that No. 145 belongs to the Chigi addendum rather than to Part I of 
the pre-Chigi form. The two preceding poems (Nos. 143 and 144) are 
both undatable, are both sonnets, and both deal with love, although 
neither is a love poem pure and simple. Neither has any specific 
character of finality: neither could well have been chosen to close a 
carefully ordered first part. But the next preceding poem (No. 142) 
is the sestina A la dolce ombra de le belle frondi, which is an elaborate 
reminiscent poem of love and religion. It would have made a dignified 
and appropriate ending to Part I—and it would have served admirably 
to close a Part I which was in the intent of the author to have been 
followed by a Part II beginning with I’ vo pensando. Consider in 
particular the last three lines: 

Altr’ amor, altre frondi et altro lume, 
Altro salir al ciel per altri poggi 
Cerco (che n’é ben tempo) et altri rami. 

I conclude, therefore, that it is probable that Part I of the pre- 
Chigi form of the Canzoniere ended with the sestina A la dolce ombra 
de le belle frondi. 

The process of analysis applied above to Part I of the Chigi form 
fails to yield results when applied to the Part II of the Chigi form. 
Part II of the Chigi form consists of forty-one poems, all of which, 
after the first three, were written, so far as the dated poems indicate, 
between the time of Laura’s death in 1348 and the close of 1353. There 
is, indeed, no certainty that any one of them is later than 1351. All 
the poems of Part II of the Chigi form, after the first seven, are son- 
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nets, and all after the first eight mourn Laura, though one of them, at 
about the middle of the group (No. 287 in the final form) mourns 
Sennuccio also. When Petrarch started work on Part II of the final 
form, he accepted the forty-one poems without change. 


II 


An examination of the much-studied fragmentary collection of 
autograph sheets containing drafts of the Rime, now assembled as 
Vat. Lat. 3196,! will afford confirmation of the foregoing conclusions, 
will supply a basis for a probable conclusion as to the content of Part 
II of the pre-Chigi form, and will yield some other items of interest. 

Table I lists those poems which appear both in V.L. 3196 and in 
the final form of the Canzoniere, arranging them in the order of the 
final form and referring to them by numbers indicating their position 
therein; notes the pages of V.L. 3196 on which they stand; cites 
exactly the form of each entry in V.L. 3196 indicating transcription 
from that manuscript? which may have reference to a transcription in 
ordine;* and quotes the date of the transcription, if it is given in that 
manuscript.‘ The entries to the left are for poems in Part I of the 
Canzoniere; those to the right for poems in Part II. The poems listed 
in the first two horizontal divisions of the table appear in the Chigi 
form; those in the three remaining divisions do not. The further sig- 
nificance of the horizontal divisions will appear below. 

1 My statements as to this manuscript rest, unless otherwise noted, on C. Appel, 
Zur Entwickelung italienischer Dichtungen Petrarcas, Halle, 1891. 


2 I.e., each entry consisting wholly or in part of some form, complete or abbreviated, 


of the verb transcribo. 

* In the case of the longer entries (those for Nos. 23, 77, 78, 207, 211, 265, 268, and 
324) I cite only the words which are in point for the purposes of this study. I disregard the 
following entries as not having reference to a transcription in ordine: the entries for Nos. 
23, 207, 268, 270, and 323, which specify a transcription in alia papiro, and certain other 
entries for Nos. 23, 270, and 324. Two of the entries here disregarded, one for No. 23 and 
one for No. 268, are quoted below, on p. 264. 

‘I do not regard the dates given for Nos. 49, 58, 64, 145-46, and 159 as having refer- 
ence to a transcription in ordine from V.L. 3196. The date entry in each of these cases 
appears to have been written at a time different from that in which the transcription 
notation was written. The dates for Nos. 49, 58, and 64 have reference either to the com- 
position of the poems or to their copying in V.L. 3196; that for Nos. 145-46 has reference 
either to their copying in V.L. 3196 or to the sending of copies to a friend; and that for 
No. 159 has reference to the sending of a copy to a friend. These last two entries are quoted 


below, on p. 265. 
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Attention is called to the following facts (the first three of which, 
already well known, are repeated here merely for convenience). . 

1. A transcription in ordine was in process in 1356 and 1357, en- 
tries being made now in Part I, now in Part II. Arranged chrono- 
logically and by parts, the data are as follows: 


Date Poems in Part I Poems in Part II 
1356, November 6 265 
1356, November 10 23 
1356, November 11 268 
1357, November 29 77 and 78 


2. A transcription in ordine was in process in 1368 and 1369, 
entries being made now in Part I, now in Part II. Arranged chrono- 
logically and by parts, the data are as follows: 


1368, October 23 207 
1368, October 31 324 
1369, June 22 211 


3. A transcription of some sort was initiated on August 21, 1342, 
with the copying of No. 34. 

4. In the cases of Nos. 35 and 36, and in those cases only, tran- 
scription was indicated by the use of the notation trasc‘pt’. 

5. In the cases of Nos. 41-69, and in those cases only, transcrip- 
tion was indicated by the use of the letter ?’. 

6. In the cases of Nos. 145-60 and 297-303, and in those cases 
only, transcription was indicated by the use of the letters tr, with or 
without a following apostrophe-like sign. That sign is used for Nos. 
145-55, 159, and 160; disused for No. 156 and for Nos. 297-303. 

7. In the case of No. 188, and in that case only, transcription 
was indicated by the use of the formula tr’ p Jo. 

8. In the cases of Nos. 191-97, 319, 321, and 322, and in those 
cases only, transcription was indicated by the use of the formula 
tr’ p me. 

9. Examination of the heliotype reproduction of V.L. 3196! shows 
that the trdsc‘pt’ and t’ which are used as signs of transcription for 
Nos. 35-69 stand in every case above the center of the poem in 
question; and that the tr’ or tr or tr p Jo or tr’ p me used for No. 145 


1 Jl manoscritto vaticano latino 3196 . . . . riprodotto in eliotipia a cura della Biblioteca 
Vaticana, Rome, 1895. 
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and later poems stands in every case near the left upper corner of 
the poem in question. 

Two entries in V.L. 3196, not reported in my table, indicate that a 
transcription in ordine of some sort was in process in 1349 and 1350. 
The first, for No. 23, is as follows (I expand the abbreviations in this 
and in the following case) : 

1350. Aprilis. 3. mane... . visum est et hance in ordine transcribere. 
sed prius hic ex alijs papiris elicitam scribere. 

The second, for No. 268, is as follows: 

Transcripta non in ordine sed in alia papiro 1349. novembris 29. mane. 

An interesting series of entries in V.L. 3196, not reported in my 
table, relates to the sending of copies of certain poems to friends. 
These entries, arranged in the order of the poems in the final form, are 
as follows (I expand the abbreviations) : 


POEMS IN PART I 


Number Entry 
145 and 146...... Habet dominus Bernardus hos duos 9 aprilis 1360" 
Ee accisdiniwcenes habet Lelius 
| OD habet thomasius 
Pe wcsincneceead hoc dedi Jacobo ferrariensi portandum thomasio 
etcetera 1359 octobris 18 
Diccciwnanosar habet dominus fridericus 
POEMS IN PART II 
Number Entry 
Geta eccddeaasa habet Lelius 
300 and 303...... hos duos misi tomasio simul cum illo. In qual 


parte del cielo® etcetera et dominus bernardus 
habet hos 2 tantum 

er habet Lelius 

The following considerations and conclusions appear now to be in 
order. 

A. The second division of my table is so delimited as to include 
all of the poems concerned (i.e., all of the poems appearing in both 
V.L. 3196 and V.L. 3195) which fall within the group which I have 
designated, in the earlier pages of this study, as the group added to 
Part I of the pre-Chigi form at the time when the Chigi form was 


1 Or 1359; see N. Quarta, Studi sul testo delle rime del Petrarca (Naples, 1902), pp. 64-66. 
? T.e., No. 159. 
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made. The fact that the poems immediately preceding No. 145 do not 
appear in V.L. 3196, the fact that Nos. 145-60, alone among the poems 
of Part I,! appear on folios 3-5 of V.L. 3196, the fact that Nos. 145-60, 
alone among the poems of Part I, have ¢r’ as a sign of their transcrip- 
tion, the fact that the ér’ is located near the left upper corner of the 
poem instead of above the center of the poem (as is the case with 
the ¢’ of the preceding poems), and the fact that certain poems of the 
series 145-60, alone among the poems of Part I, bear notations re- 
garding the transmission of copies to friends—the two dates given 
being only a few months apart—indicate that these poems were as a 
group associated with each other and dissociated from the poems 
immediately preceding No. 145. This conclusion confirms my earlier 
conclusions as to Part I of the pre-Chigi form; and, incidentally, 
serves to indicate that the entry tr’ in these cases denotes transcrip- 
tion into the lost manuscript which was the original of the Chigi 
form. I realize that the separation of the preliminary sheets (now lost) 
for the poems immediately preceding No. 145 from the preliminary 
sheets (contained in V.L. 3196) for Nos. 145 ff. may have been fortu- 
itous, and that the lost sheets may have had transcription notations 
of the type tr’ and may have borne notations regarding the trans- 
mission of copies to friends; and it is because I realize these facts that 
I treat this evidence as confirmatory rather than as independently 
significant, and the new inferences drawn therefrom as probable 
rather than certain. But it is certainly possible, and indeed it seems 
to me inherently probable, that the separation of the sheets is due 
ultimately to their being handled by Petrarch at different periods of 
time.? And it is, of course, entirely possible that the lost sheets had 
transcription notations of the type ?’, and that they either lacked nota- 


1 Except No. 211, which was not admitted to the Canzoniere until 1369, as we know 
from a long entry in V.L. 3196; see Appel, p. 51, or Miss Phelps, p. 3. 

2 Quarta, pp. 82-83, maintains that the absence of other preliminary sheets is due to 
their destruction by Petrarch on the ground that they, unlike the sheets preserved in 
V.L. 3196, contained only poems which had been transcribed in ordine. But ff. 11-12 of 
V.L. 3196 contain only material (Nos. 23, 270, and 268) which was transcribed in ordine. 
Furthermore, the few sheets of V.L. 3196, containing only forty of the poems which ap- 
pear in the Canzoniere, contain also eleven poems by Petrarch not included in the Can- 
zoniere, and four poems by other writers; and it does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
none of the necessarily many preliminary sheets used for the three hundred and more 
other poems included in the Canzoniere were of the same mixed nature. Nor is it a safe 
assumption that Petrarch would have been likely to destroy a sheet containing only poems 
which had been transcribed; these preliminary sheets, with their various marginalia and 
records of composition and revision, may well have been very dear to him. 
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tions regarding the transmission of copies to friends—or, if they bore 
such notations, had in connection with them dates considerably 
earlier than those given for Nos. 145-46 and 159. 

B. The fact that Nos. 297-303, alone among the poems of Part Ii, 
appear on the same pages of V.L. 3196 as Nos. 145-60, the fact that 
Nos. 297-303, alone among the poems of Part II, have a sign of tran- 
scription virtually identical with that peculiar to Nos. 145-60 among 
the poems of Part I, and the fact that certain poems of the series 
297-303, alone among the poems of Part II, bear notations regarding 
the transmission of copies to friends similar to the notations borne, 
exclusively among the poems of Part I, by certain poems of the series 
145-60 (Nos. 300 and 303 having indeed been sent to Thomasius to- 
gether with No. 159) render it probable that Nos. 297-303 bear the 
same relation to Part II of the pre-Chigi form that Nos. 145-60 bear 
to Part I of the pre-Chigi form. It is probable, that is, that Part II of 
the pre-Chigi form ended with some poem preceding No. 297 (the 
question as to just where it ended will be treated below) ; and, inciden- 
tally, that the entry tr in these cases denotes transcription into the 
lost manuscript which was the original of the Chigi form. 

C. The first stage in the writing of Vat. Lat. 3195 consisted in the 
transcription by a scribe of Nos. 1-120, the ballata Donna mi viene 
spesso alla mente, Nos. 122-65, and Nos. 264-304; the second stage 
consisted in the transcription by the same scribe of Nos. 166-78 and 
180-90, and Nos. 305-18.! The third division of my table is so de- 
limited as to include the only poem concerned which falls within the 
group copied by the scribe in the second stage of his work. This poem, 
No. 188, and this poem alone, bears the notation tr’ p Jo. This notation 
clearly has reference to a direct copying by the scribe from V.L. 3196 
into V.L. 3195; and appears to be the only notation in V.L. 3196 which 
has such reference.’ 

D. The third and final stage in the writing of V.L. 3195 consisted 
in the transcription by Petrarch himself of Nos. 121 (in place of 


1M. Vattasso, L’ originale del Canzoniere di Francesco Petrarca, Codice Vaticano Latino 
$1965, riprodotto in fototipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana (Milan, 1905), p. viii, n. 5, 
and p. xxxvii, nota aggiunta. 

2? Cf. Vattasso, p. xiii, n. 3: ‘‘A nostro avviso, solo il son. Almo sol [No. 188] .... 
venne trascritto dal copista nel 3195 di sull’attuale codice degli abbozzi; gli altri componi- 
menti, che si trovano in questo ms. e che hanno la postilla transcriptum [Vattasso means to 
include by this term all entries of the types trascipt’, t’, and tr’ or tr], vennero copiati di su 
quel codice in altra raccolta anteriore al 3195.” 
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the ballata Donna mi viene spesso nella mente), 179, 191-255, and 
Nos. 319-63. The fourth division of my table is so delimited as to 
include all of the poems concerned which fall within the group copied 
by Petrarch. Nine of these poems, Nos. 191-94, 196, 197, 319, 321, 
and 322 and these nine poems alone, bear the notation tr’ p me. 
This notation clearly has reference—as has, indeed, long been recog- 
nized—to the direct copying by Petrarch from V.L. 3196 into V.L. 
3195. 

E. As the poems of the pre-Chigi form stood in the order which is 
indicated by the entries of the years 1356 and 1357 for transcription 
in ordine, it is clear that the making of the pre-Chigi form was in prog- 
ress in those two years. In view of the relation of poems to dates as 
indicated in the paragraph numbered 1 above, and in view of the fact 
that Petrarch had a staff of copyists, it is obviously probable that the 
making of the pre-Chigi form began in 1356 and that it was completed 
in 1358 or 1359. Some indication that it was completed before October 
18, 1359, is afforded by the fact, noted above, that on that date 
Petrarch sent to a friend copies of Nos. 159, 300, and 303, which 
were not included in the pre-Chigi form, but are included in the Chigi 
form. If at this time the pre-Chigi form had still been in the making, 
and Petrarch had had these sonnets in hand and had thought well 
enough of them to send copies to a friend and to make note of that 
fact, he would presumably have included them in the pre-Chigi form. 
He did not; therefore the pre-Chigi form was presumably complete 
before that date. 

F. In 1357 Petrarch caused to be prepared for Azzo of Correggio a 
copy of the Canzoniere as it then was.' Since it is probable that the 
pre-Chigi form was in the making in 1357, it is obviously probable 
that the pre-Chigi form was the form copied for Azzo. It would indeed 
perhaps be justifiable to refer to the pre-Chigi form as the Correggio 
form. 

G. As to the dates of the making of the Chigi form, no specific 
evidence is available. In view of the difference, brought out in the 
first pages of this study, between the artistic control of the arrange- 


1 This we know from the entry in V.L. 3196, for Nos. 77-78 (I expand the abbrevia- 
tions): “1357... . novembris 29... . et iam Jerolamus ut puto primum quaternum 
scribere est adortus pergamenum pro domino Azone, postea pro me idem facturus.”’ 
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ment of the poems of Part I of the pre-Chigi form and the lack of such 
control in the case of the poems added thereto when the Chigi form 
was made, it would appear probable that a considerable amount of 
time elapsed between the completion of the pre-Chigi form and the 
making of the additions by which it was enlarged into the Chigi form. 
It might be thought that the fact, just noted, that Petrarch was inter- 
ested, in 1359-60, in certain sonnets which were added in the Chigi 
form would indicate that he was at that time engaged in the making of 
the Chigi form; but this does not necessarily follow. The scribe began 
work on the final form about 1366.1 The making of the Chigi form 
certainly falls within the period 1359-66. All in all, it would seem 
probable that it falls within the period 1361-65. 

With regard to the transcriptions of 1342 and of 1349-50, I have 
nothing to say at the present time except to hazard the merely tenta- 
tive opinion that in these collections the sonnets were separated from 
the canzoni.? 

III 

When a poem contained in V.L. 3196 was transcribed therefrom, 
it was in some cases canceled by the drawing of one or of two lines 
through it. Study of the different types of cancellation® used produces 
only fragmentary results, and I have therefore not included them in 
my table; but so far as they go they confirm the conclusions previously 
reached, and they yield one or two other items of interest. 

For Nos. 34-36 and 44-69, all of which are sonnets, and for 
these poems only, there is used a type of cancellation consisting of two 
diagonal strokes, one drawn downward from left to right through the 
left-hand portion of the poem, the other drawn upward from left to 
right (or downward from right to left) through the right-hand portion 
of the poem (thus: \/).4 Numbers 41-43, alone among the poems of 
the series 34-69, appear in V.L. 3196 in order upon a single page. In 
the case of this page the cancellation consists of two diagonal strokes, 
each drawn from top to bottom of the page. The identity of the type 
of cancellation used for Nos. 34-36 with that used for Nos. 44-69 

1 Vattasso, p. xviii. 2 Cf. Quarta, pp. 49 ff. 


3’ Based on examination of the reproduction referred to above, in n. 1, to p. 264. 
«In the case of No. 45 no left-hand stroke is perceptible. 
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affords some indication that the transcription of Nos. 44-69 (and of 
Nos. 41-43) was not long subsequent to that of Nos. 34-36.! 

For Nos. 23, 268, and 270, all three of which are canzoni tran- 
scribed in 1356, and for these poems only (except for Nos. 41-43, 
already referred to), the cancellation consists, for each page con- 
cerned, of two diagonal strokes, each drawn from top to bottom of the 
page. 

The two sonnets, Nos. 77 and 78, which stand together in V.L. 
3196 and were transcribed in 1357, are canceled by a single diagonal 
stroke drawn from left to right from the top of No. 77 to the bottom 
of No. 78. 

Among the poems included in the second division of my table, the 
only one canceled is the sonnet No. 156. In this case there are two 
diagonal strokes, each drawn downward from left to right (thus: \\\). 

The poem included in the third division of my table is not can- 
celed. 

Among the poems included in the fourth division of my table, 
only six are canceled. The sonnets Nos. 194 and 196, which stand 
together in V.L. 3196, No. 196 preceding No. 194, show a single diag- 
onal stroke drawn from left to right from the top of No. 196 to the 
bottom of No. 194. Nos. 207, 323, both canzoni, and No. 324, a 
ballata, the first and third of which were transcribed in October, 1368, 
are canceled each by a single stroke drawn downward diagonally from 
left to right in the first two cases, and almost vertically in the third. 
Number 211, a sonnet transcribed in 1369, is—alone among the son- 
nets—canceled by a single diagonal stroke drawn from the upper left 
corner to the lower right corner of the poem. 

Of the several poems included in V.L. 3196, but not admitted to 
"the Canzoniere, there are three, Piw volte il di mi fo vermiglio et fosco 
(f. 9r), Quando talor da giusta ira commosso (f. 10v), and Queila che 
gli animai del mondo atterra (f. 16v), all sonnets, which are canceled. 
In all three cases, and in these cases only, there is used a type of can- 

1 The fact that the transcription notation for Nos. 44—69 differs in form, in script, and 
in ink from the notation for Nos. 34-36 leads Quarta, p. 61, to assert that ‘‘non ci cade il 
menomo dubbio che non sia di parecchi anni posteriore ad esso."’ But the change from the 
longer to the shorter form of notation is a natural one, and changes in script and ink, 
though they do indicate a certain passage of time, may indicate, in the case of Petrarch, 


only a short passage of time: witness the many changes in script and ink in the autograph 
portions of V.L. 3195. 
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cellation consisting of two diagonal strokes, one drawn upward from 
left to right, the other drawn downward from left to right (thus: 7 \). 


IV 


I return now to the question as to just where Part II of the pre- 
Chigi form ended. The conclusion stated above in the paragraph 
headed B is to the effect that it ended with some poem preceding No. 
297. Number 292, the sonnet Gli occhi di ch’io parlai si caldamente, 
has a specific character of finality, and would in itself be excellently 
adapted to close a carefully ordered collection. Consider in particular 


the last tercet: 
Or sia qui fine al mio amoroso canto: 


Secca é la vena de l’usato ingegno, 
E la cetera mia rivolta in pianto. 


Of the four following sonnets, Nos. 293-96, no one has any specific 
character of finality. Numbers 293 and 295 might possibly have been 
thought appropriate in themselves to close a carefully ordered col- 
lection—but the addition of just one, two, or three poems after the 
tercet quoted above would certainly seem inappropriate. Neither 
No. 294 nor No. 296 would seem appropriate in itself as a close for 
the collection, and No. 294 is apparently the first of two poems 
thought of as a pair (No. 294 begins “Soleast ... .”; No. 295, 
“Soleano... .’’). 

I conclude, therefore, that it is probable that Part II of the pre- 
Chigi form of the Canzoniere ended with the sonnet Gli occhi di ch’io 
parlai si caldamente. 

V. 

In the pre-Chigi form of the Canzoniere, Part I contained one 
hundred and forty-two poems or thereabouts, identical with the corre- 
sponding poems of the final form, except that the ballata Donna mi 
viene spesso alla mente stood as No. 121, instead of the present 
No. 121. Part I probably ended with No. 142, the sestina A la dolce 
ombra de le belle frondi. Part II probably contained twenty-nine 
poems or thereabouts, identical with the corresponding poems of the 
final form. It probably ended with No. 292, the sonnet Gli occhi di 
ch’io parlai st caldamente. Each part was arranged with great artistic 
care, upon the three principles referred to on the first page of this 
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study. In point of arrangement, the pre-Chigi form is the one per- 
fected form of the Canzoniere. It lacks, of course, many of the most 
beautiful poems of the final form. 

Each of the two parts of the Chigi form of the Canzoniere consists 
in reality, therefore, of two series of poems. In each case the first 
series, very carefully arranged, represents an entire part of the pre- 
Chigi form, while the second, much less carefully arranged, is a later 
addendum. In Part I the addendum, beginning where the pre-Chigi 
series ends, contains the poems which in the final form follow that 
point, up to and including No. 156, and the eighteen poems which in 
the final form appear as Nos. 159-65, 169-73, 176-78, 184-85, and 189. 
In Part II the addendum, beginning where the pre-Chigi series ends, 
contains the poems which in the final form follow that point, up to 
and including No. 304. 

Each of the two parts of the final form of the Canzoniere consists in 
reality, therefore, of three series of poems. In each case the first series, 
very carefully arranged, represents an entire part of the pre-Chigi 
form; the second and third series, much less carefully arranged, are 
later addenda—the second series, the addenda by which the pre- 
Chigi form was changed and enlarged into the Chigi form; the third 
series, the addenda by which the Chigi form was changed and en- 
larged into the final form. In Part I the third or final series consists 
of Nos. 121, 157-58, 166-68, 174-75, 179-83, 186-88, and 190-263; 
and in Part II the final series consists of Nos. 305-63.! 

In a forthcoming article I shall endeavor to define as closely as 
possible the several periods in which the poems of the final addenda 


were transcribed in V.L. 3195. 
Ernest H. WILKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘Miss Phelps, pp. 5-6. 














GOLDSMITH’S INDEBTEDNESS TO VOLTAJRE AND 
JUSTUS VAN EFFEN 


I 


The recent publication of Les Sources frangaises de Goldsmith, by 
A. L. Sells,! proves that Goldsmith was indeed a “‘citizen of the world” 
in more ways than one. R. 8S. Crane and H. J. Smith had previously 
shown Goldsmith’s extensive indebtedness to the Lettres chinoises of 
D’Argens when writing his own series of Chinese letters for the Public 
Ledger.2 The chief discovery of Mr. Sells concerns the intimate rela- 
tionship in spirit and substance between the writings of Marivaux and 
of Goldsmith. The influence second in importance, however, as Mr. 
Sells points out, is that of Voltaire. ‘‘On peut dire qu’a l’exception de 
Marivaux, Voltaire, homme et l’ceuvre, ont occupé Goldsmith plus 
que tous les autres écrivains frangais ensemble.’ 

Ample as is the evidence brought forward to support this assertion, 
it is nevertheless far from complete, as the following passages, un- 
acknowledged as to source by Goldsmith, and unnoted by Sells or 
other commentators, show. 

In the seventh number of Goldsmith’s periodical, The Bee (Novem- 
ber 17, 1759), nearly four hundred words from his essay ‘Of Elo- 
quence” are an unacknowledged translation of an article on the same 
subject which Voltaire had contributed to Diderot’s Encyclopédie. 
Moreover, Goldsmith has further padded the essay by extensive bor- 
rowing from another article (by D’Alembert) in the same volume of 
the Encyclopédie entitled ‘“Elocution.”’ 

Encyclopédie, art. “Eloquence,” The Bee, No. VII, November 17, 
V (Paris, 1755), 529: 1759 (Works, ed. Gibbs,‘ II, 420 ff.): 
L’ Eloquence ... est née avant les Eloquence has preceded the rules 
regles de la Rhétorique, comme les_ of rhetoric, as languages have been 


1 Paris: Champion, 1924 (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée,"’ Vol. 
XII). 

2‘*A French Influence on Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World,"’ by R. 8. Crane and H. 
J. Smith, Modern Philology, XIX (1921), 83-92. Professor Smith will publish shortly a 
more extended survey of the sources of The Citizen of the World. 

3 Les Sources francaises, p. 59. 

4 The references to Goldsmith throughout this article are to The Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, ed. by J. W. M. Gibbs, Bohn Standard Library, London, 1884-85. 
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langues se sont formées avant la 
Grammaire. La natvre rend les hom- 
mes éloquens dans les grands inté- 
réts & dans les grandes passions. Qui- 
conque est vivement émi, voit les 
choses d’un autre ceil que les autres 
hommes. Tout est pour lui objet de 
comparaison rapide, & de métaphore: 
sans qu’il y prenne garde il anime 
tout, & fait passer dans ceux qui 
l’écoutent, une partie de son en- 
thousiasme. 

Un philosophe trés-éclairé a re- 
marqué que le peuple méme s’ex- 
prime par des figures; que rien n’est 
plus commun, plus naturel que les 
tours qu’on appelle tropes. Ainsi dans 
toutes les langues le cceur bridle, le 
courage s’allume, les yeux étincellent, 
l’esprit est accablé: il se partage, il 
s’épuise: le sang se glace, la téte 
se renverse: on est enflé d’orgueil, 
enyvré de vengeance. La nature se 
peint partout dans ces images fortes 
devenues ordinaires. . 

C’est cette méme nature qui in- 
spire quelquefois des débuts vifs & 
animés; une forte passion, un danger 
pressant, appellent tout-d’un-coup 
l’imagination: ainsi un capitaine des 
premiers califes voyant fuir les 
Musulmans, s’écria: Ow courez-vous? 
ce n’est pas la que sont les ennemis. On 
vous a dit que le calife est tué: eh! 
quimporte qu'il soit au nombre des 
vivans ou des morts? Dieu est vivant 
& vous regarde: marchez. 


Ibid., art. “Elocution,” V, 520: 


Qu’est-ce qu’étre éloquent? ... 
Etre éloquent, comme je l’ai dit 
ailleurs, c’est faire passer avec rapidi- 
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formed before grammar. Nature ren- 
ders men eloquent in great interests, 
or great passions. He that is sensibly 
touched, sees things with a very dif- 
ferent eye from the rest of mankind. 
All nature to him becomes an object 
of comparison and metaphor, without 
attending to it; he throws life into all, 
and inspires his audience with a part 
of his own enthusiasm. 


It has been remarked, that the 
lower parts of mankind generally ex- 
press themselves most figuratively, 
and that tropes are found in the most 
ordinary forms of conversation. 
Thus, in every language, the heart 
burns; the courage is roused; the 
eyes sparkle; the spirits are cast 
down; passion inflames, pride swells, 
and pity sinks the soul. Nature 
every where speaks in those strong 
images, which, from their frequency, 
pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those 
rapturous enthusiasms, those irresist- 
ible turns; a strong passion, a press- 
ing danger, calls up all the imagina- 
tion, and gives the orator irresistible 
force. Thus, a captain of the first 
caliphs, seeing his soldiers fly, cried 
out, “Whither do you run? the enemy 
are not there! You have been told 
that the caliph is dead; but God is 
still living. He regards the brave, 
and will reward the courageous. 
Advance!”’ 


[Goldsmith 
break.] 

A man, therefore, may be called elo- 
quent, who transfers the passion or 
sentiment with which he is moved him- 


continues without 
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té & imprimer avec force dans l’Ame 
des autres, le sentiment profond dont 
on est pénétré. Cette définition 
paroit d’autant plus juste, qu’elle 
s’applique 4 |’éloquence méme du 
silence & a celle du geste. ... La per- 
suasion intime de la vérité qu’on 
veut prouver, est alors le sentiment 
profond dont on est rempli, & qu’on 


self, into the breast of another; and this 
definition appears the more just, as 
it comprehends the graces of silence 
and of action. An intimate per- 
suasion of the truth to be proved, is 
the sentiment and passion to be 
transferred; and he who effects this, 
is truly possessed of the talent of elo- 
quence. 





fait passer dans l’Ame de I’auditeur. 


The next four paragraphs in Goldsmith continue to follow the 
article “Elocution” with similar fidelity. He then quotes as an ex- 
ample of the sublime an “‘extract from a celebrated preacher’ on the 
Judgment Day. Sells intimates that this was taken directly from Mas- 
sillon, but it is embedded in Voltaire’s article on “Eloquence.” 

This, however, was not the first time that Goldsmith had utilized 
these same French articles. A few months earlier, in The Critical 
Review for April, 1759,? he had discussed ‘‘Ward on Oratory.” After a 
brief comment on Ward’s lectures, he declared his intention to substi- 
tute for the usual quotation from the work reviewed ‘‘a few observa- 
tions of our own.” The greater part of what follows is a free para- 
phrase of the two articles from the Encyclopédie: “Eloquence” and 
“Flocution.” 

An anecdote in Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique is of par- 
ticular interest not only because it reappears (much abbreviated) in 
The Bee, but also because it employs the device of an Oriental traveler 
commenting on Occidental civilization. This was the root idea of The 
Citizen of the World, which began to. appear only a few months after 
the anecdote in The Bee. The connection with Goldsmith’s oriental 
letters is further strengthened by the correspondence of the names 
“Xixofou” and ‘Fi psi hi hi” in Voltaire’s satirical sketch with the 


1It is worth noting that the latter half of Goldsmith's essay does not appear to be 
wholly original. Sells finds a resemblance in these remarks on pulpit oratory in England 
to an essay by Marivaux in Le Spectateur francais. See op. cit., p. 75. 

2 Works, IV, 348-49. 

’ Goldsmith had already translated portions of two articles from the Dictionnaire 
philosophique and inserted them, with due acknowledgments, in The Bee (No. III, “On 
Wit,’’ abridged from the article ‘‘Esprit’’; and No. VI, ‘‘On the Contradictions of the 
World,’ from the article ‘‘Contradictions’’). As Sells points out (op. cit., p. 91), Voltaire’s 
‘‘Contradictions’”’ also contains the germinal idea of European civilization seen through 
oriental eyes: ‘‘Un Asiatique qui voyagerait en Europe pourrait bien nous prendre pour 
des paiens.”’ 
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name of Altangi’s friend “Fipsihi’’ and that of the Chinese philosopher 
“‘Xixofou”’ in The Citizen of the World, Letter II. As Voltaire’s anec- 
dote is considerably longer than Goldsmith’s version, a brief summary 


of it is given below: 

Dictionnaire philosophique, art. 
“Gloire,” sec. 3: “Entretien avec 
un Chinois”! (Guvres completes de 
Voltaire, ed. Moland,? XIX, 267 ff.): 


A Chinese merchant in Holland 
once entered a bookstore and asked 
for a book. He was much pleased 
when presented with Bossuet’s Uni- 
versal History, for he expected to learn 
there the attitude of Europeans 
toward Chinese civilization. But 
China was hardly mentioned. The 
bookseller then tried to tell him of 
the great eras and great men in Euro- 
pean history, but made little impres- 
sion on the Oriental, who had scarcely 
heard of them. The latter, however, 
retorted: “J’ai bien peur ... que 
vous ne sachiez rien de |’aventure 
éternellement mémorable du célébre 
Xixofou Concochigzanki, ni des mys- 
téres du grand Fi psi hi hi.” 


The Bee, No. VI, November 10, 
1759, “On the Instability of Worldly 
Grandeur” (Works, II, 416): 


A Chinese, who had long studied 
the works of Confucius, who knew 
the characters of fourteen thousand 
words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, 
once took it into his head to travel 
into Europe, and observe the customs 
of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own coun- 
trymen. Upon his arrival at Amster- 
dam, his passion for letters naturally 
led him to a bookseller’s shop: and, 
as he could speak a little Dutch, he 
civilly asked the bookseller for the 
works of the immortal Xixofou. The 
bookseller assured him he had never 
heard the book mentioned before. 
[‘“What! have you never heard of 
that immortal poet?” returned the 
other, much surprised; “that light of 
the eyes, that favourite of kings, that 
rose of perfection! I suppose you 
know nothing of the immortal Fipsi- 
hihi, second cousin to the moon?”’— 
“Nothing at all, indeed, Sir,”’ returned 
the other.—} “‘Alas!’”’ cries our travel- 
ler, “to what purpose, then, has he 
fasted to death, to gain a renown 
which has never travelled beyond the 
precincts of China!” 


1 First published in 1738 (see ed. cit., XIX, 267 n.). 

2 Paris, 1883, etc. All my citations are from this edition. 

* The portion within brackets was omitted when Goldsmith reprinted this in 1765 in 
his volume of collected essays. Except for this passage, the text quoted is that of the 
Essays, which is the version followed by Goldsmith's editor, Gibbs. It varies slightly 
from that in The Bee; e.g., ‘‘Xixofou’’ appeared originally as ‘‘Ilixofou.”’ 
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Indeed, the writings of Voltaire lent themselves admirably to 
Goldsmith’s purposes in The Citizen of the World. In them he found 
oriental local color, entertaining anecdote, and a frequent vein of 
satire—in short, the chief ingredients of his own delightful mélange. 
It is not surprising, then, that the demand for “‘copy” twice a week for 
his “column” in the Public Ledger should suggest to him these—and 
other—short cuts. 

There are two satirical passages in The Citizen of the World which 
appear to be so derived. In Letter LXXXIX Goldsmith ridicules 
the etymological gyrations of pedants who sought to establish that 
China was peopled by the Egyptians. Pedantry of this sort was a 
favorite target for the common-sense eighteenth-century mind,! but 
the closeness of the parallel below leaves little room for doubt that 











Voltaire is the source: 


Preface to Histoire de L’Empire de 

Russie? (Huvres, XVI, 381-82): 
Voici, par example, comme on s’y 
prend aujourd’hui pour prouver que 
les Egyptiens sont les péres des Chi- 
nois. Un ancien a conté que l’Egyp- 
tien Sésostris alla jusqu’au Gange: 
or, s'il alla vers le Gange, il put aller 4 
la Chine, qui est trés-loin du Gange, 
donc il y alla; or la Chine alors n’était 
point peuplée, il est done clair que 
Sésostris la peupla. Les Egyptiens, 
dans leurs fétes, allumaient des chan- 
delles; les Chinois ont des lanternes, 
donc on ne peut douter que les Chi- 
nois ne soient une colonie d’Egypte. 
De plus, les Egyptiens ont un grand 
fleuve; les Chinois en ont un. Enfin 
il est évident que les premiers rois de 
la Chine ont porté les noms des an- 
ciens rois d’Egypte: car dans le nom 
de la famille Yu, on peut trouver les 
caractéres qui, arrangés d’une autre 
fagon, forment le mot Menés. II est 
donc incontestable que l’empereur Yu 
1 Fielding in the Covent Garden Journal, 


Citizen of the World, Letter 
LXXXIX (Works, III, 334): 

One, for example, confidently as- 
sures us, that China was peopled by a 
colony from Egypt. Sesostris, he ob- 
serves, led his army as far as the 
Ganges; therefore, if he went so far, 
he might still have gone as far as 
China, which is but about a thousand 
miles from thence; therefore he did go 
to China; therefore China was not 
peopled before he went there; there- 
fore it was peopled by him. Besides, 
the Egyptians have pyramids; the 
Chinese have, in like manner, their 
porcelain tower: the Egyptians used 
to light up candles upon every re- 
joicing; the Chinese have lanterns up- 
on the same occasion: the Egyptians 
had their great river; so have the 
Chinese. But what serves to put the 
matter past a doubt is, that the an- 
cient kings of China and those of 
Egypt were called by the same 
names. The Emperor Ki is certainly 


No. IX, had satirized such po Cf. also 


Van Effen’s Le Misantrope for September 5, 1712 (ed. 1712, II, 281 ff.) 


2 The first part of this history was printed in 1759 (see @uvres, XVI, 381 n.). 
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the same with King Atoes; for, if we 
only change K into A, and 7 into 
toes, we shall have the name Atoes: 
and, with equal ease, Menes may be 
proved to be the same with the Em- 
peror Yu; therefore the Chinese are a 
colony from Egypt.! 

Goldsmith’s satire on the delays of law courts in Letter XCVIII 
has many points in common with Voltaire’s Dialogue entre un Plaideur 
et un Avocat.? In each we find the form of question and answer, the 
prolonged duration of the suit, the client’s expectation that it will be 
decided that very day, the absurdity of quoting ancient authorities as 
precedents. But Goldsmith has developed the idea with considerable 
freedom, amplifying, Anglicizing, and polishing, as he so frequently 
does with borrowed material. 
Guvres, XXIII, 


prit son nom de Menés, roi d’Egypte, 
et l’empereur Ki est évidemment le 
roi Atoés en changeant k en a et 7 en 
toés. 


Citizen of the World, Letter XCVIII 





Voltaire, 
493 ff.: 

Le Plaideur. Eh bien! mon- 
sieur, le procés de ces pauvres 
orphelins? 

L’ Avocat. Comment! il n’y a 
que dix-huit ans que leur bien 
est aux saisies réelles ... 

Le Plaideur. ... Enfin done, 
aprés tant de délais, nous al- 
lons étre jugés aujourd’hui? 

L’Avocat. Oui; et il y a 
grande apparence que vous 
gagnerez un chef de votre pro- 
cés: car Vous avez pour vous un 
article décisif dans Charondas. 

Le Plaideur. Ce Charondas 
est apparemment quelque chan- 
celier de nos premiers rois, qui 
fit une loi en faveur des orphe- 


lins? 


(Works, III, 360-61): 

It gave me some surprise to find my 
friend engaged in a law-suit, but more so 
when he informed me that it had been de- 
pending for several years. “How is it pos- 
sible,” cried I, “for a man who knows the 
world to go to law? I am well acquainted 
with the courts of justice in China: they re- 
semble rat-traps every one of them, nothing 
more easy to get in, but to get out again is 
attended with some difficulty, and more 
cunning than rats are generally found to 
possess!”’ 

“Faith,” replied my friend, “I should not 
have gone to law, but that I was assured of 
success before I began; things were pre- 
sented to me in so alluring a light, that I 
thought by barely declaring myself a candi- 
date for the prize, I had nothing more to 
do but to enjoy the fruits of the victory. 


1 The particular object of Voltaire’s satire was probably an essay by De Guignes, 





published in 1759, which attempted to prove this hypothesis. Goldsmith may well have 
known this essay (it was reviewed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1759: see Goldsmith's 
Works, III, 335, note by Gibbs). But the choice and arrangement of details, the phrase- 
ology, and the satirical treatment all make clear that Voltaire was the immediate 
inspiration. 

2 This short satirical sketch appeared in the 1751 edition of his works. See Gupres, 


XXIII, 493 n. 




















L’Avocat. Point du tout: 
c’est un particulier qui a dit 
son avis dans un gros livre 
qu’on ne lit point; mais un 
avocat le cite, les juges le croi- 
ent, et on gagne sa cause. 

Le Plaideur. Quoi! T’opin- 
ion de Charondas tient lieu de 
loi? 

L’Avocat. Ce qu’il y a de 
triste, c’est que vous avez 
contre vous Turnet et Brodeau. 

Le Plaideur. Autres législa- 
teurs de la méme force, sans 
doute? 

L’Avocat. Oui. Le droit ro- 
main n’ayant pu étre suffisam- 
ment expliqué dans le cas dont 
il s’agit, on se partage en plu- 
sieurs opinions différentes. 

Le Plaideur. Que parlez- 
vous ici du droit romain? 
est-ce que nous vivons sous 
Justinien ou sous Théodose? 
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Thus have I been upon the eve of an imagi- 
nary triumph every term these ten years; 
have travelled forward with victory ever in 
my view, but ever out of reach; however, at 
present, I fancy we have hampered our an- 
tagonist in such a manner, that, without 
some unforeseen demur, we shall this very 
day lay him fairly on his back... . . “But 
prithee,” continued I, as we set forward, 
“what reasons have you to think an affair 
at last concluded, which has given you so 
many former disappointments?’—“My 
lawyer tells me,” returned he, “that I have 
Salkeld and Ventris strong in my favour, 
and that there are no less than fifteen cases 


in point.”—“I understand,” said I, ‘those 
are two of your judges who have already 
declared their opinions.””—‘“Pardon me,” 


replied my friend, ‘‘Salkeld and Ventris are 
lawyers who some hundred years ago gave 
their opinions on cases similar to mine; 
these opinions, which make for me, my 
lawyer is to cite; and those opinions which 
look another way are cited by the lawyer 
employed by my antagonist: as I observed, 
I have Salkeld and Ventris for me; he has 
Coke and Hales for him; and he that has 
most opinions is most likely to carry his 
cause.” “But where is the necessity,” cried 
I, “of prolonging a suit by citing the opin- 
ions and reports of others, since the same 
good sense which determined lawyers in 
former ages may serve to guide your 
judges at this day?” 


At this point the two satires diverge. Voltaire ridicules the lack of 
uniformity of laws in different places; Goldsmith stresses the dangers 


of too many laws.! 


Anecdotes of an oriental cast constituted a second type of indebt- 
edness to Voltaire. Two of these, both from the same article in the 
Dictionnaire philosophique, reappear paraphrased in The Citizen of 


1 He had already done this in The Bee, No. VII, November 17, 1759: ‘“‘Custom and 


Laws Compared.” 
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the World. Goldsmith admits in a footnote that the one in Letter 
XCIX is from Voltaire. The source of the other, however, is un- 


acknowledged: 

Dictionnaire philosophique, art. 
“‘Alcoran,” sect. 2! (Huvres, XVII, 
104): 

Il est dit que comme il [Mahomet] 
annongait qu’on ressusciterait tout 
nu, Aishca sa femme trouva la chose 
immodeste et dangereuse: ‘Allez, ma 
bonne, lui dit-il, on n’aura pas alors 
envie de rire.” 


Citizen of the World, Letter CXI 
(Works, III, 401): 


Mahomet himself, though a lover 
of pleasure, was a professed opposer 
of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion, 
telling his followers that they would 
all appear naked at the resurrection, 
his favourite wife represented such 
an assembly as immodest and unbe- 
coming. Foolish woman, cried the 
grave prophet, though the whole 
assembly be naked, on that day they 
shall have forgotten to laugh.” 


The anecdote of the porters in Letter XCI, which Goldsmith uses 
to point his remarks on the lack of politeness among the lower classes 
in England, had appeared likewise in Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meeurs et. 


l’Esprit des Nations: 

Essai sur les Meurs (Huvres, XI, 
175): 

Ces qualités s’étendent jusqu’aux 
derniers du peuple. Des mission- 
naires racontent que souvent, dans 
les marchés publics, au milieu de ces 
embarras et de ces confusions qui 
excitent dans nos contrées des clam- 
eurs si barbares et des emportements 
si fréquents et si odieux, ils ont vu 
les paysans se mettre 4 genoux les 
uns devant les autres, selon la cou- 
tume du pays, se demander pardon 
de l’embarras dont chacun s’accusait, 
s’aider l’un l’autre, et débarrasser 
tout avec tranquillité. 


Citizen of the World, Letter XCI, 
(Works, III, 341): 

In China, if two porters should 
meet in a narrow street, they would 
lay down their burthens, make a 
thousand excuses to each other for 
the accidental interruption, and beg 
pardon on their knees; if two men of 
the same occupation should meet 
here, they would first begin to scold, 
and at last to beat each other.’ 


1 This section had already appeared in 1748 in Volume IV of Voltaire’s works. In 
1756, it was included in the Suites des Mélanges. See Guvres, XVII, 103 n. 
2 Sells (op. cit., p. 105, n. 4) connects this anecdote with D’Argens, Lettres juives, XVII. 


But the relationship is not as close as here. 


* This anecdote occurs also in Du Halde’s Description 
which had furnished local color for several of Goldsmith's Chinese letters (see Sells, op. cit., 


... de l’Empire de la Chine, 
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One minor resemblance to Voltaire should be noted here. The 
sentiment in The Citizen of the World, Letter LX XII, that “The Eng- 
lish laws punish vice, the Chinese laws do more, they reward virtue!”’ 
appears to be almost a literal translation of Voltaire’s ‘‘Dans les autres 
pays les lois punissent le crime; 4 la Chine elles font plus, elles récom- 
pensent la vertu. 

Of course one cannot be sure that all of the above passages from 
Goldsmith show a direct indebtedness to Voltaire. It is possible that 
some of the anecdotes in particular came from a source known to both 
writers. But the evidence points the other way. Goldsmith had met 
Voltaire,? reviewed his writings,’ but recently written his Memoirs,‘ 
eulogized him in The Citizen of the World,’ quoted him openly in several 
essays,® and referred to him a number of times, thus establishing strong 
presumptive evidence that he had on these other occasions as well put 
his close familiarity with the philosopher’s works to practical use. 





Bal 


II 


The weekly drudgery of keeping afloat his periodical venture, The 
Bee, led Goldsmith to borrow from at least one other author besides 
Voltaire and Marivaux. Mr. A. J. Barnouw has pointed out’ that a 
considerable part of ‘‘A Letter from a Traveller’ in the first number of 
The Bee, and of “Some Particulars Relative to Charles XII” in the 


pp. 99-100). A comparison of these versions seems to indicate that Goldsmith's is a com- 
posite of the two. I quote from an English translation, The General History of China (3d 
ed., London, 1741), II, 128, the only edition available: 

“T was one Day (says Pére de Fontaney) in a narrow long Lane, where there happened 
in a short time a great Stop of the Carriages; I expected they would have fallen into a 
Passion, used opprobrious Language, and perhaps have come to Blows, as is very common 
in Europe; but I was much surpriz’d to see that they saluted each other, spoke mildly, as 
if they had been old Acquaintance, and lent their mutual Assistance to pass each other.” 

Sells mentions neither Du Halde nor Voltaire in connection with this anecdote. 

1 Essai sur les Meurs (@uvres, XI, 175). This statement immediately follows the 
incident of the porter referred to above. Goldsmith later echoed thisin The Vicar of Wake- 
field, heading to chapter xxvi: ‘‘A Reformation in the Gaol: to make laws complete, they 
should reward as well as punish.” 

2 Works, IV, 24-25. 

3 Ibid., IV, 277 ff. 

‘ Ready for publication in the spring of 1759. 

5 Letter XLIII. 

6 See Sells, op. cit., pp. 52, 62, 63. 

7In The Modern Language Review for July, 1913 (VIII, 318 ff.). In this same article 
the author showed that two paragraphs in The Bee upon the laws of Holland (No. V. 
*“*Upon Political Frugality’’) follow closely a passage in Voltaire. 
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second number, was translated with little alteration from the Relation 
d’un Voyage de Hollande en Suéde by the Dutch author, Justus van 
Effen. This series of letters first appeared in 1729 in the same volume 
with an earlier collection of essays by Van Effen in imitation of Addison 
and Steele, entitled Le Misanthrope. One of these essays likewise was 
borrowed by Goldsmith for The Bee, where it appeared without ac- 
knowledgment under the ironically appropriate title “On Justice and 
Generosity.”” How literal was the translation, the following extracts 








show: 
Le Misanthrope, No. XXII, May 30, 
1712 (La Haye, 1712, II, 169 ff.): 
Lysippe est un homme dont tout 
le monde admire les sentimens desin- 


téressez: Il a une générosité rare &- 


brillante, par laquelle il prévient les 
priéres de ses Amis & leur épargne la 
honte de demander. Ses _ bien-faits 
obligent encore moins que la maniére 
dont il les dispense. Souvent méme 
il hasarde son bien pour rendre serv- 
ice 4 des inconnus. II n’y a au monde 
que ses Créanciers qui se plaignent 
de lui; Il ne paye pas ses dettes. 


Il n’est pas difficile de trouver la 
raison de sa conduite. Il y a de la 
grandeur 4 étre généreux, «& il n’y a 
simplement que de la justice A satis- 
faire 4 ses créanciers. La générosité 
n’est pas d’une ame commune, c’est 
une vertu héroique ignorée du vul- 
gaire; au lieu que la justice est une 
vertu bourgeoise dont le moindre 
roturier est censé étre capable. 


On fait simplement son devoir 
en payant ses dettes, c’est une Action 





The Bee, No. III, October 20, 1759 
(Works, II, 352 ff.): 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness 
of soul the whole world admires. His 
generosity is such that it prevents a 
demand, and saves the receiver the 
trouble and the confusion of a re- 
quest. His liberality also does not 
oblige more by its greatness than by 
his inimitable grace in giving. Some- 
times he even distributes his bounties 
to strangers, and has been known to 
do good offices to those who professed 
themselves his enemies. All the world 
are unanimous in the praise of his 
generosity; there is only one sort of 
people who complain of his conduct, 
—Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account 
for a conduct so seemingly incom- 
patible with itself. There is greatness 
in being generous, and there is only 
simple justice in his satisfying his 
creditors. Generosity is the part of a 
soul raised above the vulgar. There 
is in it something of what we admire 
in heroes, and praise with a degree of 
rapture. Justice, on the contrary, is 
a mere mechanic virtue, only fit for 
tradesmen, and what is practised by 
every broker in ’Change Alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely 
does his duty, and it is an action 














qui n’est suivie d’aucune gloire. Si 
Lysippe satisfait ses créanciers, qui 
prendra la peine de dire dans le 
monde: Lysippe a satisfait 4 ses cré- 
anciers? La générosité est une vertu 
de tout un autre ordre, elle s’éléve au 
dessus du devoir, & son élevation 
l’expose & la vié & 4 l’admiration de 
tous ceux qui ont du godt pour les 
grands sentimens. 

Voila comme raisonnent la plipart 
des hommes sur la justice, & sur la 
générosité. On méprise la premiére, 
qui est une vertu essentielle 4 la 
Société; & l’on a une haute estime 
pour l’autre, qui bien souvent n’est 
que l’impétuosité d’une Ame, guidée 
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attended with no sort of glory. 
Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, 
who would be at the pains of telling it 
to the world? Generosity is a virtue 
of a very different complexion. It 
is raised above duty, and, from its 
elevation, attracts the attention and 
the praises of us little mortals below. 


In this manner do men generally 
reason upon justice and generosity. 
The first is despised, though a virtue 
essential to the good of society; and 
the other attracts our esteem, which 
too frequently proceeds from an 
impetuosity of temper, rather di- 











plitét par la vanité, que parlaraison. rected by vanity than reason. 


Two sentences apparently original follow. But the translation 
then continues with similar fidelity for about three hundred additional 
words—in all slightly more than half of Goldsmith’s whole essay. 
Sells finds the germ of this “‘character’” of Lysippus in Le Spectateur 
francais, No. 14, by Marivaux.! Perhaps the latter too was familiar 
with Van Effen’s essay. 

It is to be regretted that in 1765 Goldsmith saw fit to include “On 
Justice and Generosity” in a collection of reprinted Essays by Mr. 
Goldsmith. In the Preface, after referring to the number of times these 
pieces had been “‘conveyed to the public through the kennel of some 
engaging compilation” and “claimed by different parents as their 
own,” Goldsmith adds: “It is time, however, at last, to vindicate 
my claims; and as these entertainers of the public, as they call them- 
selves, have partly lived upon me for some years, let me now try if I 
cannot live a little upon myself.’” 

Summarizing the results of this paper, we find confirmation of 
Goldsmith’s literary cosmopolitanism. More than has been realized, 
he was a voyager upon the stream of cultural influences flowing be- 
tween France and England. Something of a pirate at times, to be sure, 

1 Op. cit., pp. 73-74. 


2 Two other essays included in this collection show considerable indebtedness to Mari- 
vaux. See Sells, op. cit., pp. 77-78, 82. 
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but with what an air! The slight infusion of delicacy and gaiety, the 
fresh turn to a commonplace phrase or the addition of the humanizing 
touch, make us view with leniency the problem of plagiarism, the 
boundaries of which are so difficult to define. Indeed, it is perhaps 
fully as profitable to study such instances of his literary craftsmanship 
in many of the parallel passages quoted here and in Les Sources fran- 
caises de Goldsmith, as it is to note the mere fact of his indebtedness 
to this or that author. ‘“Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’’ Did 
Johnson know more than he cared to admit when he penned this 
tribute? And when he remarked—so Madame D’Arblay records'— 
“Goldsmith was not scrupulous; but he would have been a great man 
had he known. the real value of his own internal resources’’? 


JosEPpH E. Brown 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


' Diary and Letters, ed. Dobson, I, 77. 


















































WILLIAM BLAKE AND GILCHRIST’S REMARKABLE 
COTERIE OF ADVANCED THINKERS 


In the Life of William Blake, published in 1863, and reissued in 
1880, 1907, and 1922, Alexander Gilchrist pictured Blake as in the 
habit of meeting, at the time of the French Revolution, ‘a remarkable 
coterie” in bookseller Johnson’s shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Mary 
Wollstonecraft, William Godwin, Tom Paine—“these and others of 
very ‘advanced’ political and religious opinions, theoretic republicans 
and revolutionists, were of the circle.’”’ “But’’—and here Gilchrist 
added sentences calculated to reassure Victorian readers—“precise 
doctrinaire Godwin,” Blake “got on ill with and liked worse”’; to the 
“theological or anti-theological tenets” of Paine, Godwin, and the 
others, Blake was a “rebel’’; the “profanity of Paine” Blake “re- 
buked.”! These strokes by which the portrait of Blake was rendered 
unalarming were touched up in the seventies by W. M. Rossetti,? who 
said that Blake “would zealously and vigorously confute the free- 
thinkers, such as Paine and Godwin,” and were again touched up, as 
late as 1907, by E. J. Ellis, who said that Blake “‘grew to look on God- 
win as summing up all that is most dangerous and abominable.” 

The evidence most nearly contemporary with the period of the 
French Revolution blurs the reassuring strokes in the portrait of 1863 
and makes shadowy the fellowship of Blake with Gilchrist’s remark- 
able coterie of advanced thinkers. 

In early accounts of Mary Wollstonecraft, of William Godwin, 
and of Tom Paine, Blake does not sit with them at bookseller John- 
son’s dinners, as do Henry Fuseli, Thomas Holcroft, Joseph Priestley, 
and others. To be sure, Blake worked as engraver for Johnson; had 
Johnson set up Book I of The French Revolution for him; and took 
from Johnson two commissions for work on publications by Mary 


1 Life of William Blake, I, 92 ff. London and Cambridge, 1863. 

2 The Poetical Works of William Blake, p. \xxvi. London, 1874. 

3’ The Real Blake, p. 169. London, 1907. 

4 For instance, Francis Oldys (George Chalmers), The Life of Thomas Paine, London, 
1793; William Godwin, Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
London, 1798. 
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Wollstonecraft. But these were workaday professional arrangements. 
Book I of The French Revolution was never published; the two com- 
missions were for illustrations to Original Stories from Real Life; 
with Conversations, Calculated to Regulate the Affections, and form the 
Mind to Truth and Goodness; and to a translation of Salzmann’s Ele- 
ments of Morality ‘for the use of children.” 

Certainly the passages illustrated by Blake are not in the usual 
key of Mary Wollstonecraft’s work. The following are typical titles: 

Be calm, my child, remember that you must do all the good you can the 


present day. 
Oeconomy and Self-denial are necessary, in every station, to enable us to 


be generous. 

Patience can soften every pain. 

See how much good a Single man can do! 

How happy it is that there are rich men in the world. 

The author and translator of these moralities had nothing to say of 
Blake, and when Godwin, by whose qualities she was at this period un- 
stirred, later wrote the memoirs of his Mary, he did not so much as 
mention Blake’s illustrations. 

It would be picturesque to connect Blake directly with the man 
who was to Mrs. Clairmont “the immortal Godwin,” and who is to 
A. Edward Newton “the ridiculous philosopher.” In Gilchrist the two 
meet and get on ill together in Johnson’s “little quaintly shaped 
upstairs room, with walls not at right angles.” But in Blake’s work 
there is no reference to Godwin. Occasionally, it is true, Blake spoke 
as if confuting some precise doctrine of Political Justice. For instance, 
in 1804, as if irritated by Godwin’s notion that there could, reasonably, 
be no gratitude in earth or in heaven, Blake wrote: “The pang of affec- 
tion and gratitude is the gift of God for good. I am thankful that I feel 

O foolish philosophy! Gratitude is heaven itself. There could 
be no heaven without gratitude.” By the same token he seemed occa- 
sionally to agree, not to disagree, with some equally absolute doctrine 
of the book, as when he told Crabb Robinson in 1825, “I must not 
regard when I am endeavoring to think rightly my own any more than 
other people’s weaknesses,””? a Godwinian suppression of personal feel- 


1A. G. B. Russell, The Letters of William Blake, Together with a Life by Frederick 
Tatham, p. 139. London, 1906. 

2? Extracts from Crabb Robinson's Diary, reprinted in Arthur Symons, William 
Blake, p. 262. London and New York, 1907. 
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ings in the interest of abstract reason. But incidenta! disagreements 
and agreements of doctrine are no more proof of actual intercourse 
with Godwin than is Ellis’ query “whether it would be more correct 
to say that [Blake] recognized in [Godwin] old Tiriel, or drew Tiriel 
consciously from him,’’! or Berger’s reference to “Blake’s friendship 
with Godwin and Mary Shelley,’ or Damon’s reference to Blake’s 
meeting Godwin’ and to the influence, “however indirect,” that he 
must, through Godwin, have had upon Shelley.‘ 

Those whom Blake got on ill with and liked worse he was apt to 
impale at least in the privacy of his notebooks. Yet even there he who 
wrote “anathema” and ‘‘Antichrist”’ across philosophers like Newton 
and Locke, he who was said by Ellis to have grown to look on Godwin 
as summing up all that is most dangerous and abominable, said 
nothing of Godwin. 

Furthermore, those by whom Godwin was zealously and vigor- 
ously confuted were apt to be answered by him in kind. But as Blake 
denied Godwin any comment, so by Godwin he was denied. In his 
works I have not been able to find any reference to Blake. Instead I 
find a very strong hint that he did not know Blake. In 1823, Godwin 
was circularizing England for subscriptions for his own support and 
was sending personal, not circular, letters even to those on whom he 
had a hold “by a very slender and almost invisible thread.”” He did 
not send a personal letter to Blake; in fact, he sent a circular letter 
only at the express suggestion of Lady Caro Lamb.° 

Mr. Ford K. Brown, who has made an extensive search of the first- 
hand documents in preparation for a life of Godwin and has viewed the 
evidence from the angle of that purpose, wrote to me on August 16, 
1921, of Godwin and Blake: “I haven’t been able to find any account 
of their acquaintance or even of either’s familiarity with the other’s 


work.’’6 


' Op. cit., p. 161. 

2 William Blake, Poet and Mystic, p. 328. London, 1914. 

8 William Blake, His Philosophy and Symbols, p. 19. Boston and New York, 1924. 

4 Ibid., p. 242, 

5O. K. Paul, William Godwin and His Friends and Contemporaries, II, 284. Boston, 
1876. 

*In Frederick Tatham’s Life of William Blake, written soon after Blake’s death but 
remaining in manuscript until 1906, is an anecdote which perhaps brings Blake and Godwin 
together (Russell, op. cit., p. 26). Tatham says that Blake was approached by “‘a certain 
free-thinking speculator, the author of many elaborate philosophical treatises.’’ When the 
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That other theoretic republican and revolutionist, Tom Paine, 
Blake met, according to Tatham, at Johnson’s. There Blake “was the 
cause of [Paine’s] escaping to America. .... Blake advised him im- 
mediately to fly, for he said: ‘If you are not now sought, { am sure you 
soon will be.’ ” Gilchrist used Tatham’s manuscript; he theatricalized 
Blake’s warning, making him lay his hand on Paine’s shoulder and 
say: ‘You must not go home, or you are a dead man,” and he sent 
Paine to France, whither he was bound in fact as the newly elected 
representative of Calais to the Jacobin Convention in Paris, rather 
than to America, whence he, that knight-errant of revolution, had 
fled for lack of action. Upon the brief and inaccurate sentence in 
Tatham’s manuscript, written at least thirty-five years after Paine’s 
departure for France, rests the accepted tradition of the “singular 
conjunction”’ which, to use Dowden’s words,! ‘‘took place between the 
most soaring spirit among the children of Revolution, and her 
earthiest and ugliest urchin.” Paine himself makes no acknowledg- 
ment of Blake’s service to him. 

The only specific record of Blake’s mental attitude toward any 
member of the group named by Gilchrist has turned up recently in a 
document unknown to Gilchrist. This document is a copy of Bishop 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible, annotated by Blake in 1798,? now in 
the Huntington Library. The volume contains a three-cornered argu- 
ment, Tom Paine having had the first word in his “‘deistical writings,” 
Bishop Watson the second in the letters of his Apology, and Blake the 
third in his annotations. There are no rebuttals. Here is a chance to 
see whether Blake in his mind zealously and vigorously confuted 
Paine’s free thoughts. He certainly annotated the Apology zealously 


latter said ‘‘that his children had not a dinner, Blake lent him £40, nearly all he had at 
that time by him, and had the mortification upon calling upon him on the following Sun- 
day, to find that his wife, who was a dressy and what is called a pretty woman, had 
squandered some large portion of the money upon her worthless sides. . .. . Such people 
are a prey upon the assiduous."’ Godwin fits the particulars. He was a free-thinking specu- 
lator, the author of many elaborate philosophical treatises; his children, or rather his step- 
children, often had not a dinner; his second wife, Mrs. Clairmont, was a dressy and what 
is called a pretty woman; he and she were, as Wedgwood or Shelley could testify, a prey 
upon the assiduous. But the date of the £40 episode is not given, and the whole case is 
circumstantial. After all, even if the incident took place, it did not put Blake in the re- 
markable coterie of Godwin and Paine, but only in the undistinguished circle of those 
solicited by Godwin for a loan. 
1 Studies in Literature, p. 15. London, 1789-1877. 


2 Geoffrey Keynes, Bibliography of William Blake, p. 50. New York, 1921. 
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and vigorously. “Folly & Impudence,” ‘Dishonest Misrepresenta- 
tion,” “Contemptible Falsehood & Detraction,’”’ “Presumptuous 
Murderer,” “Serpentine Dissimulation,” “Horrible,” ‘“Tlliberal,” ‘‘O 
Fool! Slight Hippocrite & Villain!” he exclaimed in his marginalia. 

But Bishop Watson, not Tom Paine, got these rebukes. ‘“Wat- 
son,” Blake wrote, “‘has defended Antichrist.” “To me,” he wrote of 
Watson’s first letter, ‘‘it is all Daggers & Poison; the sting of the ser- 
pent is in every Sentence as well as the glittering Dissimulation.” 
He went on: 

I have not the Charity for the Bishop that he pretends to have for Paine. 
I believe him to be a State trickster. .... I should Expect that the man who 
wrote this sneaking sentence would be as good an inquisitor as any other Priest. 
. . . . I believe that the Bishop laught at the Bible in his slieve. ... . Has 
not the Bishop given himself the lie in the moment the first words were out 
of his mouth? . . . . Is not this the Bishop’s cloven foot? Has he not spoil’d 
the hasty pudding? 


Blake’s verdict on the main issues of the argument fell unquali- 


fiedly in favor of Paine. Paine appeared to him “a better Christian 
than the Bishop.” ‘Well done, Paine!” he said to him. 


Paine has not attacked Christianity. .... Mr. Paine has not extin- 
guish’d, & cannot Extinguish, Moral rectitude; he has Extinguished Super- 
stition, which took the Place of Moral Rectitude..... The Holy Ghost 


. in Paine strives with Christendom as in Christ he strove with the 
Jews! .... The trifles which the Bishop has combated in the following Let- 
ters are such as do nothing against Paine’s Arguments, none of which the 
Bishop has dared to Consider. . .. . If Paine trifles in some of his objections 
it is folly to confute him so seriously in them & leave his more material ones 
unanswered. .... I have read this Book with attention & find that the 
Bishop has only hurt Paine’s heel while Paine has broken his head. .. . . The 
Bishop has not answer’d one of Paine’s grand objections. 


These rebukes, directed by Blake not at Paine but at his opponent, 
together with Blake’s silence concerning Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin, blur the reassuring strokes put into the portrait of Blake by 
Gilchrist in the sixties. 

Nothing in the annotations of Bishop Watson’s Apology, it must 
be pointed out, proves that Blake belonged to Gilchrist’s remarkable 
coterie. If he had been identified with that group, where Dowden,! 


1 Op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 
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Damon,' and others picture him as Gilchrist did, if he were really 
‘fon the fringes” of the London Corresponding Society, where Brails- 
ford? catches glimpses of him, but where, in the British Museum’s 
manuscript records of the Society covering the critical years I can 
find no trace of him; if he were ‘filled with enthusiasm” by Holcroft, 
as an anonymous writer in the Literary Review of the New York Eve- 
ning Post® for May 13, 1922, says he was, then it is probable that govern- 
ment would have been on his trail. Government almost caught Paine 
at Dover; it would have suppressed Godwin’s Political Justice if that 
had not been a “three-guinea book’’; it broke up “his contemptible 
lowness,” the London Corresponding Society; it tried Holcroft and 
the rest of the “Twelve Reformers” for high treason; it imprisoned 
bookseller Johnson; it threw the country into a spy fever which en- 
dangered even the silent, making one whom “You never hear... . 
say a syllable on the subject,” into a “dark traitor.” 

It arrested Blake. 

In the Print Room of the British Museum there is an etching 
called ‘A Boating Excursion.” Two sailboats are moored at the shore 
at a small stream; against a clump of trees stands a thatched shed, the 
roof of which is covered by a sail drawn over crossed paddles. In front 
of the shed are a keg, a coffeepot, a hatchet, a log, and three men, one 
sitting, one lying, one cooking over a camp fire. One of the men is 
Blake, another is Thomas Stothard, the third is named Ogleby; and 
all are under arrest as French spies ‘‘surveying for purposes inimical 
to the safety of Old England.’ 

But the arrest took place between 1780 and 1782, some years 
before Blake could have been on the books of government as the 
companion of Johnson, Godwin, and Paine, the associate of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society, the enthusiastic disciple of Holcroft. In- 
deed, a message from “certain members of the Royal Academy” 
came to release the prisoners “to spend a merry hour with the 
arresting officer,’ and then to continue their sketching excursion 
along the Medway. 

Government on another occasion did not step in between Blake 
and “a remarkable effort and kind flirt of fortune,” as it would have 


1 Op. cit., p. 19. 2 Shelley, Godwin and their Circle, p. 35. London, 1913. 

+ In answer to my query as to the basis for his statement, the author wrote to me that 
he felt it was a ‘“‘safe assumption.”’ 

4 Keynes, op. cit., p. 475. 
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done had he been on its black books. ““He was recommended,” says 
Tatham, “and nearly obtained an appointment, to teach drawing to 
the Royal Family.’ He himself, not government, thwarted fortune. 
He 

stood aghast: not, indeed, from any republican humours . . . . but because 
. ... he would have been expected to live in comparative respectability, 
not to say splendour His friends ridiculed and blamed him by turns, 
but Blake found an excuse by resigning all his other pupils, and continued to 
suffice himself upon his frugality. 

In the first half of the nineties, Blake found a new friend who was 
tainted with radicalism and brushed by the fever of espionage. This 
was George Cumberland, of Bristol. Cumberland? read “Payne,”’ was 
friend to Horne Tooke, of the London Corresponding Society, and was 
convinced by 1792 or 1793 that “it would be safer to write one’s senti- 
ments in Turkey or Venice than in this unfortunate Island—where the 
inhabitants are rushing blindfold to total ruin—and lick the hands 
just raised to shed their blood.” He knew by 1796 “of no news save 
that Great Britain is hanging the Irish, hunting the Maroons, feeding 
the Vendee, and establishing the human flesh trade.” All he “panted 
after’ was “‘to find out some tranquil spot on the globe where the ac- 
cursed politicks of Europe are unknown.” He did not find, any more 
than did Cowper, that “lodge in some vast wilderness,” far from the 
spy-infested coffee-room where, as he said, “I no sooner ordered my 
breakfast than some strange but well dressed man would seat himself 
on the opposite side of my box.” He did not escape from a society 
where 
the general group consists of an agent in office in all his glory; a busy helper 
of the minister retired on a pension; a wounded officer the habits of whose 
whole life have been induced by unreflecting obedience; a member of a Cor- 
poration the leading maxim of whose policy is submission to every change 
and approbation of every measure that does not implicate the interest of his 
own body; a wealthy merchant who profits by every war inasmuch as it keeps 
out of play the small capitals; a banker who is willing to be well with all rich 
and prosperous men. 

But Cumberland, with his indignation against the spy in the coffee- 
room, the merchant and the banker in their general group, the unequal 
struggle ‘between an independent man and an overbearing canvas 


1 Russel, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
2 Clementina Black, The Cumberland Letters, London, 1912, and the Cumberland 
Papers in the Manuscript Room, British Museum. 
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coated knave” shared with Blake, not indignation, but an enthusiasm 
for art which made him “employ his time”’ (he lived to be over ninety) 
‘in study of ornamental arts.”’ “One thing,” he wrote of his Thoughts 
on Outline, Scuipture, and the System that guided the Ancient Artists, a 
work with many engravings by Blake, most of them dated 1794, 

may be asserted of this work, which can be said of few others that have passed 
the hands of an engraver, which is, that Mr. Blake has condescended to take 
upon him the laborious office of making them, I may say, facsimiles of my 
originals: a compliment, from a man of his extraordinary genius and abilities, 
the highest, I believe, I shall ever receive, . . . . and I am indebted to his 
generous partiality for the instruction which encouraged me to execute a great 
part of the plates myself. 

Acknowledging the receipt of Cumberland’s “beautiful book,” 
Blake, in one of his earliest extant letters, said to him: 

Go on! Go on! Such works as yours Nature and Providence, the eternal 
parents, demand from their children. How few produce them in such perfec- 
tion! How nature smiles on them; how Providence rewards them; how all 
your brethren say: “The sound of his harp and his flute heard from his secret 
forest cheers us to the labours of life, and we plow and reap, forgetting our 
labour.’”! 

In a later letter Blake wrote to Cumberland: 


Pray let me entreat you to persevere in your designing; it is the only 
source of pleasure. All your other pleasures depend upon it: it is the tree; 
your pleasures are the fruit. .... Go on, if not for your own sake, yet for 
ours, who love and admire your works; but above all for the sake of the arts.” 

This generous partiality by which Blake, when he found Cumber- 
land fulminating at the ‘“‘accursed politicks of Europe,” turned that 
young artist from his fulminations to Thoughts on Outline, Sculpture, 
and the System that guided the Ancient Artists, calling upon him to go 
on, above all, for the sake of the arts, suggests, as Blake’s release from 
arrest on the Medway suggests, as his recommendation to teach draw- 
ing to the royal family suggests, that he belonged, not among the 
radicals, but among the artists. In their company, indeed, his fellow- 
ship is as real as in that of Gilchrist’s remarkable coterie of advanced 


thinkers it is shadowy. 
Haroitp L. Bruce 
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“GUILT AND SORROW”: A STUDY IN THE GENESIS 
OF WORDSWORTH’S AESTHETIC 


The character of recent Wordsworth criticism has been either bio- 
graphical or, in the largest sense of the word, philosophical. The 
poet’s relations with Annette Vallon, in particular, have been thor- 
oughly explored and his mistress’ life brilliantly reconstructed.? The 
reflection of this episode in his poetry has been indicated, but as yet 
no attempt has been made to discover the part played by the facts 
connected with it in forming the aesthetic impulse which produced 
any of his poems. This is a serious critical failure which has reacted 
unfavorably upon his reputation as an artist.* The study of Words- 
worth’s philosophical ideas has been similarly independent of his 
creative processes.‘ A careful analysis of the ethical and psychological 
ideas expressed in his verse has never led to an examination of the 
artistic process whereby they have been transmuted into poetry. 

‘‘ This article is the beginning of an attempt to correct both of these 
tendencies, but, above all, it seeks to rescue the poet from the philoso- 
phers.’ In a series of studies, we shall replace at the center of Words- 
worth’s poetical activity, his art. Without ignoring the deep currents 
of thought which sweep through his work, we shall seek to show how 
practically all of them flow through an experience which is essentially * 
aesthetic. ‘Guilt and Sorrow,’’ a poem which contains a record of 
some of his earliest artistic impulses, is the first work which we shall 
subject to this sort of critical scrutiny. 


1Cf. R. A. Rice’s excellent summary of the trend of recent Wordsworth criticism, | 
“‘Wordsworth since 1916,’’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. V, No. 2, ~ 
January, 1924. 

2 Cf. G. M. Harper, Wordsworth's French Daughter (Princeton University Press, 1921), 
and E. Legouis, William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon (London, 1922). H. T. Baker in 
‘“‘Wordsworth and Annette,’’ in North American Review, CCVII (March, 1918), 433-45, 
suggests that Wordsworth’s intense love of Nature was the result of the suppression of his 
love of Annette. ‘‘His passion for woman became a passion for Nature.”’ 

* Cf. Madariaga, ‘“‘The Case of William Wordsworth,”’ in Shelley and Calderon and 
Other Essays in English and Spanish Poetry (London, 1920). 

‘4 This is true of such works as Arthur Beatty's William Wordsivorth, His Doctrine and 
Art in Their Historical Relations (University of Wisconsin, 1922), and S. F. Gingerich’s 
Essays in the Romantic Poets (New York, 1924), pp. 91-191. 
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Legouis, who first gave serious attention to the early works of 
Wordsworth, regarded both this poem and The Borderers as reposi- 
tories of evidence for the development of the poet’s thought during 

| years that were crucial for the formation of his powers.! Subsequent 
critics, like Harper, Beatty, and Garrod, who, in the treatment of 
Wordsworth’s youth, have adopted the method of Legouis, likewise 
consider “‘Guilt and Sorrow”’ solely as an index of the poet’s intellec- 
J tual growth. To them, it is significant mainly because it reveals traces 
of Godwin’s philosophy and Joseph Faweett’s teaching.? ‘“The lead- 
ing psychological motive of the sailor’s story,’”’ says Professor Harper, 
“is the same as one which was presently to appear again in ‘The 
Borderers,’ namely, that ‘sin and crime are apt to start from their 
very opposite qualities.’ ’’? Other ideas of Godwin, such as his belief 
that war must be abolished, that regulations should be enacted to 
“counteract that inequality among mankind which proceeds from 
the present fixed disposition of their possession,” and that natural 
justice should be substituted for the perverse justice of institutions— 
all of these notions may be read, at least between the lines of the 





poem.‘ 
This analysis of the ideas expressed in “Guilt and Sorrow” and 


this view of their origin is undoubtedly sound. Wordsworth himself 
gives a kind of warrant to a purely philosophical approach to this 
poem by a reference to it made in a letter to Francis Wrangham, 
written November 20, 1795. He there informs his friend that he hopes 
soon to publish a poem, the object of which is partly to expose the 
vices of the penal law and the calamities of war as they affect individ- 
uals.5 Whatever the explanation, the fact is that the analyses of all 
the critics since Legouis are concerned exclusively with Wordsworth’s 
philosophical purpose in writing the work, to the complete neglect 


1 La Jeunesse de William Wordsworth (Paris, 1896), pp. 258 ff. 

2 Harper, William Wordsworth, His Life, Works, and Influence (New York, 1916), 
I, 271, calls them ‘‘faint but hardly mistakeable traces’’; Beatty, op. cit., chap. ii, passim, 
believes Godwin’s influence to have been much more fundamental; Garrod, Wordsworth: 
Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 1923), says p. 83, ‘“This [i.e., the sailor’s story in ‘‘Guilt and 
Sorrow’’] may be called a thoroughly Godwinian story.” 

3 Loc. cit. This is the idea that prompts Garrod’s phrase, ‘‘a thoroughly Godwinian 
story."’ 

¢ Hutchinson's edition of The Lyrical Ballads (London, 1920), pp. 226-27: also Beatty, 
op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 

5 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, I, 90. 
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of the artistic form he adopts to attain his intellectual objective. 
Almost no attention has been devoted to the emotions which the 
‘author sought to transmute into art or to the aesthetic principles 
that he followed in constructing his poem. ; 

When Wordsworth came to artistic maturity, in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, literature was controlled by a few well-defined 
aesthetic systems. They formed the only current aesthetic vocabu- 
lary. Wordsworth’s first attempts at expression inevitably fell into” 
some one of these different forms of literary utterance. The dominant/ 
system was perhaps that which may be called the aesthetic of terror. 
The interesting origin and development of this system is not germane 
to our immediate purpose. By 1756, Burke in his essay On the Sublime 
and Beautiful! expressed its principles in a form which was accepted as 
law by the generation of Wordsworth’s youth. 

Burke’s thesis is that terror evoked by pain and danger is the most 
powerful of human feelings, because it is aroused to insure the self- 
preservation of the individual. Terror, for this reason, is the source of 
the sublime in art. The most significant passage is the following: 

Whatever is fitted in any sense to excite the ideas of pain and dangar, that 
is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible 
objects, or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime; 
that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is capable of 
SOROS: 65s. When danger or pain press too nearly, they are incapable of 
giving delight, and are simply terrible, but at certain distances, and with 
certain modifications, they may be, and they are, delightful, as we every day 
experience.? 

Moreover, this apprehension of terror in its most intense form is 
productive of astonishment. Burke says, ‘‘Astonishment is that state 
of soul, in which all its motions are suspended, with some degree of 
horror. . ... Astonishment ... . is the effect of the sublime in the 
highest degree.’’* In this way surprise, artificially stimulated, became 
an important element in the aesthetic of terror. Wonder, also, and 


1 In a later work we shall trace with some care the course of this aesthetic through the 
eighteenth century down to Wordsworth. Our present interest in the work is merely as a 
corpus of the notions widely exemplified in the works subsequent to it. Another signifi- 
cant expression of this aesthetic theory is to be found im an essay called ‘‘On the Pleasure 
Derived from Objects of Terror,” printed first in A.and A. L. Aiken’s Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Prose (London, 1773), pp. 119-37. 

2 “Of the Sublime,” sec. vii. 

3“Of the Passion Caused by the Sublime,”’ sec. i. 
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mystery became effects which the artist working in this mode sought 
craftily to arouse. By the year 1790, Gothic Romance had developed 
a stereotyped form which served as an almost perfect exemplification 
of these aesthetic theories, and Wordsworth inevitably felt their 


influence. 

4 Another aesthetic widely current throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury was that which we may call sentimental morality. The develop- 
ment of this feeling up to Wordsworth and through his narrative 
poems we have traced elsewhere.! A system of artistic procedure was 
founded on the ethical notion that pity aroused by undeserved suffer- 
ing is a moral agent. The sight of virtue in distress softens the heart 
into virtue, and this “softness” was in itself regarded as a sort of aes- 
thetic experience. In Burke, pity of this sort is associated with terror. 
As the latter feeling is one connected with impulses toward individual 
self-preservation, so pity is a feeling which “administers to society 
in general,” and each person is at all times a mixture of social and 
individual impulses. A passage from Burke may again be adduced as 
describing this doctrine of sentimentality which has become an aes- 
thetic system: 

I am convinced we have a degree of delight, and that no small one, in the 
misfortunes and pains of others... . . Our delight in cases of this kind is 
very greatly heightened if the sufferer be some excellent person who sinks 
under an unworthy fortune Pity is a passion accompanied with 
pleasure, because it arises from love and social affection.? 

It is almost inevitable that these two popular aesthetics, definitely 
related to each other by a critic like Burke, should both appear in 
Wordsworth’s early work. Nor need it surprise anyone that they 
should at first be involved and confused to the detriment of his first 
poems. 

~ Wordsworth’s aesthetic intentions in composing ‘Guilt and Sor- 
row” can be accurately ascertained only if the complicated origin 
and growth of the poem be considered. The work consists of three 
narratives which are very unevenly developed: the female vagrant’s 
adventures, the sailor’s story, and the incident of the maltreated child. 


10. J. Campbell, Sentimental Morality in Wordsworth's Narrative Poetry (‘‘University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,’ No. 2, Madison, 1920). 

2 “Of the Sublime,” sec. xiv. An interesting essay on this subject appeared in Aiken, 
op. cit., called ‘‘An Enquiry into Those Kinds of Distress which Excite Agreeable Sensa- 
tions,’ pp. 190-214. 
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The prologue to the entire poem, composing its first twenty-one stan- 
zas, is a setting devised to create an atmosphere harmonious with the 
emotions that emerge in the subsequent tales. The woman’s story 
appeared in the first edition of The Lyrical Ballads, under the title 
“The Female Vagrant.’’ Much of this part of the work, according to 
Wordsworth, was composed as early as 1791-92. The whole of the 
longer poem was completed before the close of 1794 and continuously 
revised until its first publication in 1842. 

“The Female Vagrant” is the pathetic story of the utterly un- 
deserved suffering of an innocent and virtuous woman. She was 
reared by a pious father in the security and tranquil joy of life on a 
small farm until she reached the age of twenty. Then her father, 
because he refused to sell his ancestral land to a rich neighbor, was 
oppressed by legal injustice and driven from his farm. The pathos of 
the situation of the father and daughter as they leave their home 
forever is feelingly presented. Their woe is immediately alleviated, 
however, by the girl’s fiancé, who marries her, enables her to experi- 
ence the joys of motherhood, and gives her father four years of peace- 
ful happiness before his death. Then hard times bring poverty and 
actual want, 

An empty loom, cold hearth, and silent wheel. 
In this crisis, her husband, to save his family from acute distress, en- 
lists against the Americans. The woman with her children follows, 
first to spend four months in a fever-stricken port of embarcation, 
then to cross the Atlantic, there to wade “at the heels of war” with 
the brood 
That lap (their very nourishment) their brother’s blood. 

Then the inevitable woes of war overtake her and her family—‘‘dis- 
ease and famine, agony and fear.’ In one “remorseless year,” she 
loses her husband and her three children. Then, ‘‘every tear dried up” 
—indisputable evidence of utter numbness of soul—she boards a 
ship to return to England. In the vast silence of the ocean came mo- 
ments of peace and restoration. 

I looked, and looked along the silent air, 

Until it seemed to bring a joy to my despair. 
How different this from the horrors of war, which intrude again in 
two stanzas! 
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However, as soon as she lands, her woes begin again. Although 
she pines for want of food, she cannot endure the thought of begging. 
Consequently, after three days of starvation, she faints from sheer 
weakness and is borne away to a hospital. There she suffers from 
institutional charity, 


Of service done with careless cruelty, 
Fretting the fever round the languid heart. 


Once released from this place, she begins again to tramp the country- 
side. A band of gypsies, moved by her tears, receive her with kind- 
ness. Their communistic way of living has charms for the vagrant, 


For all belonged to all, and each was chief. 


But she cannot bring herself to make her living by their methods of 
petty pilfering. She therefore leaves them, to exist in a kind of numb 
half-life on ‘‘the mercy of the fields’”’ and such bounty as a beggar can 
expect. She has become a pathetic, moping creature reduced by 
“man’s inhumanity to man” from youthful buoyancy to utter dejec- 
tion. 

This poem, of course, gives expression to many Godwinian ideas. 
They are illustrated by the unjust but legal dispossession of her father 
through the operation of the rapacious acquisitive instincts of his 
rich, and so powerful, neighbor, by the ills that come to the woman 
through war, and by the band of gypsies—outlaws in a sense but 
philanthropic by nature, among whom the complete equality of all 
is the cardinal principle of their organization. An enumeration of these 
ideas, however, does not discover the artistic unity of the poem which 
contains them. That seems to be the familiar eighteenth-century 
aesthetic of sentimentalism. “Emotionally, the poem is a series of 
appeals to that pity which is evoked by the contemplation of unde- 
served suffering. It presents at the beginning the natural virtue and 
innocent felicity of the girl, child of an equally simple and good 
father. Then throughout the poem, her happiness is progressively 
assailed. Calamities fall upon her through no fault of her own. At 
the end of the poem, her settled condition has become one of abject 
wretchedness. Undeserved suffering has become the settled habit of 
her soul, and the reader is supposed to close the book, suffused with 


pity. 
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The narrative with substantially this aesthetic intention was prob- 
ably conceived as early as the years 1791-92.' At this time, Words- 
worth evidently believed that pity for undeserved suffering was the 
most effective emotion to place at the center of a work of art designed 
to communicate the passion which the humanitarian ideas of his 
youth aroused in him. 

The sailor’s tale as narrated in “Guilt and Sorrow,” even in its 
earliest form, was evidently written later than that of the vagrant, 
but, according to Wordsworth’s own testimony, before the close of 
1794. All recent critics have considered this part of the work in par- 
ticular as definitely approving some of Godwin’s characteristic ideas. 
Garrod, in the most recent analysis of the poem, finds it ‘‘difficult not 
to believe that the central idea of the plot of ‘Guilt and Sorrow’ is 
actually derived” from the reading of Godwin’s Caleb Williams, pub- 
lished during the year 1794.? “The crime of the sailor,” continues 
Garrod, “proceeds from a confused association of ideas merely; and 
it is a cardinal doctrine with Godwin that there is no distinct faculty 
of will, but that what is called will is only ‘one of the different cases of 
the association of ideas.’ ’’ The poem, therefore, is an illustration of 
one of Godwin’s fundamental psychological notions. Moreover, 
Garrod believes with warrant that in its original form the poem em- 
bodied a Godwinian protest against the criminal law and against - 
capital punishment in particular. This passage was cut out sometime 
before 1842, as contrary to Wordsworth’s more mature views on the 
subject, and the present indecisive ending substituted. 

This sound analysis of the intellectual direction of ‘Guilt and 
Sorrow” completely neglects the aesthetic method of the poem. The 
only sentence which Garrod devotes to this aspect of the work is 
the following: “It is morbid in its execution; morbid even when real — 
and lively in detail.”* This dictum is an expression of dislike, not an 
explanation. As an artistic phenomenon, the poem is an inharmonious 
mixture. The aesthetic method of the first part of the completed poem ~ 
is quite different from that dictating the narrative of ‘““The Female 
Vagrant.’”’ This story has not been devised for the purpose of evoking 
the pity aroused by the contemplation of undeserved suffering. The 


1 Wordsworth’s narratives written at this time often take this form. Cf. ‘‘An Evening 
Walk,” ll. 250-78 or ‘‘Descriptive Sketches,” ll. 315-35. 


2 Op. cit., p. 83. 8 Ibid. 
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properties of the narrative have rather been chosen to excite a form 
of terror guaranteed by ample usage to produce agreeable sensations. 

Wordsworth himself makes clear that such were his aesthetic 
preoccupations at about this time in his life. Near the end of Book 
XIV of The Prelude, in a passage in which he lauds the influence of his 
sister upon him, he says: 

Still (to the very going out of youth) 

I too exclusively esteemed that love, 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton says, 

Hath terror in it. 
Now the first twenty-one stanzas of ‘Guilt and Sorrow,” those com- 
prising the entire introduction or setting for the stories, show an inter- 
est solely in beauty associated with terror. Its form, however, is not 
Miltonic. The properties with which Wordsworth sets his stage are 
those habitually employed by the authors of Gothic Romance. 

The sailor first appears to us alone wandering on a vast, desolate 
plain—‘‘a huge waste around him spread.” The only trace of man that 
he beholds is a human body swinging in irons on a gibbet. This sight 
summons a train of fearful phantoms to march through his mind. 
Then as he wilders on in storm and rain while the plain resounds to 
the whirlwind’s sweep and is swept by faint disastrous lightning’s 
gleam, he catches sight of the hoary and naked walls of what seems an 
antique castle. It is Stonehenge, and recalls the many men sacrificed 
there to appease the ire of some forgotten pagan god. From the “‘night 
terrors of that waste’’ he seeks shelter in a “lonely spital,” called now 
the “ ‘Dead House’ of the plain.”” There, by the wan light of the 
moon, he sees a woman lying outstretched in the naked room. At sight 
of her, Wordsworth abruptly transfers the reader’s sympathy from 
the terror in the sailor’s mind to that which shakes the woman. She is 
awakened suddenly, catches sight of the stranger, and is filled with 
horror; for she has been told an uncanny tale about this “lonely 
spital.”. A man, so the story ran, having taken refuge in this lonely 
spot, was directed by the wild incessant pawings of his horse to a 
stone in the building. He raised it with pain and sweat to have 
disclosed “the grim head of a late murdered corse.’”’ When the man’s 
figure recalled the gruesome tale to the woman’s mind, 


Cold stony horror all her senses bound. 
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vr 
In this line the emotional climax of the introduction has been reached. 
»Up to this point, every detail introduced has been calculated to lead 
the reader from shudder to shudder. 

The point of immediate interest is that Wordsworth’s parapher- 

“halia of terror are identical with those conventionally presented at the 
beginning of many Gothic romances.' In both appear the wanderer, 
the desolate moor, the storm, the ancient castle, supernatural mani- 
festations, contact with dead bodies, particularly with skeletons and 
the severed heads and hands of corpses. As early as 1773, in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Sir Bertrand,? there is set an opening scene which was to 
become typical. We are immediately introduced to a knight who 
wanders in darkness on a lonely moor. He is guided by the sullen 
tolling of a distant bell and a glimmering light to an antique mansion, 
upon which “‘the injuries of time” are strongly marked. This he dis- 
cerns by a fitful burst of moonlight. In the castle, he is mystified by 
wonders of clearly supernatural origin. A weird bluish light leads him 
to an apartment, where he grasps a cold dead hand, which he severs 
at a blow. Then he obtains a key which unlocks a door leading to a 
room containing a coffin from which arises a lady in a shroud and 
black veil. The events that happen subsequently are of no importance; 
these objects provoking mystery and horror are the essence of the 
tale. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Romance of the Forest (1792) begins in a 
similar fashion. A certain La Motte, an adventurer fleeing, like the 
sailor, from justice, takes refuge in a sinister-looking house. He is no 
sooner there than a ruffian bursts in upon him, dragging behind him a 
beautiful girl. Placing a pistol at La Motte’s breast, he orders him to 
convey the girl to a place where he will never see her again. La Motte 
takes up his residence in a deserted abbey, which contains, among 
other objects of a terror-provoking sort, a human skeleton in a chest. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, published in 1794, the year in which “Guilt 
and Sorrow” was composed, has the stage set for its story in like 
fashion. The tale begins with a journey fraught with terror. Finally, 
at nightfall, the remote and forbidding castle of Udolpho is reached. 


! There is a suggestion of the method of Gothic Romance in ‘‘An Evening Walk,” 
ll. 194 ff. 


? First printed in J. and A. L. Aiken’s Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
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There, innumerable thrills and frights, including the inevitable un- 
buried corpse, disturb the sensitive imagination of Emily. 

These examples make evident in what emotional mode Words- 
worth was working when he composed the setting for the tales told in 
“Guilt and Sorrow.” Coleridge’s objections to this introduction were 
undoubtedly justified. It bears no intrinsic emotional relationship to 
the stories. The reader is led to a high point of horror in stanza xxi 
to no purpose. In the very next stanza, the atmosphere artfully in- 
duced from the beginning of the poem is deliberately dispelled. The 
man’s kindly voice banishes the female vagrant’s terror; the howlings 
of the wind subside; simple discourse arouses mutual confidence and 
natural sympathy. The woman, therefore, begins her story in an 
atmosphere quite unlike that created by the properties of terror, con- 
ventional in the fiction of Wordsworth’s day. 

Vv The vagrant’s tale itself, as we have shown, is constructed in ac- 
cordance with the other popular aesthetic of Wordsworth’s youth— 
the presentation of that sort of innocent distress which excites agree- 
able sensations.VMoreover, that part of the poem which follows the 
woman’s story also depends for its aesthetic effects on the stimula- 
tion of sentimental feelings. Such is the raison d’ étre of the final in- 
cident. The sailor’s wife is brought in upon her deathbed, to tell her 
tale of undeserved suffering and to die in the arms of her tender- 
hearted, though criminal, husband. This sight softens him into re- 
pentance, as it should, so that he gives himself up to the justice of the 
law. 

v Critics like Garrod are undoubtedly right in asserting that the 
poem, as originally composed, was a protest against capital punish- 
ment. From the point of view of this original intention, the tame 
acquiescence of the sailor in his fate undoubtedly forms a lame and 
vapid conclusion. Aesthetically, however, such a protest would have 
been inharmonious with that part of the poem immediately preceding, 
unless it were made through an appeal to our pity. 

V The poem is a failure as a work of art, not because of the ‘‘morbid” 
and ephemeral nature of the Godwinian ideas expressed, or even be- 
cause of the later toning down of these notions until the intellectual 
meaning of the work became obscure and futile’Rather, it is weak 
because it is a piece of aesthetic patchwork, the product of two dis- 
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tinct and inharmonious artistic modes. This confusion of the two is 
seen in a concentrated form in the incident of the beating of the 
child, introduced for its effect upon the guilty mind of the sailor. In 
the same stanza appear the horror aroused by the boy’s battered 
head and the “deluge of tender thoughts’ that rushed amain through 
the sailor’s mind at sight of his innocent distress. Emotional confusion 
of this sort cannot fail to produce a work utterly devoid of aesthetic 
unity. To complicate still further the confusion produced by the 
contradictory impulses of these two aesthetic modes, Wordsworth at 
least once in this poem gives a characteristically furtive release to his 
most sedulously repressed emotions. 

Parts of the last two stanzas of “The Female Vagrant’’ seem com- 
pletely out of harmony with the rest of the poem. To be sure, they 
do not appear in “Guilt and Sorrow,’’ but they are not the less impor- 
tant to one seeking to discover the aesthetic genesis of the poem. 
Throughout the narrative, the woman has been presented as the inno- 
cent victim of cruel circumstance. In fact, we have seen that the 
emotional appeal of the poem depends upon the reader’s conviction 
that through all her distressing experiences, she has been utterly 
blameless. Yet in these final stanzas, Wordsworth clearly suggests 
that her suffering is mainly the result of spiritual disharmony brought 
about by her moral delinquency. 

But what afflicts my peace with keenest rutl 
Is, that I have my inner self abused, 


Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 
And clean and open soul, so prized in fearless youth. 


Three years thus wandering, often have I viewed, 

In tears, the sun towards that country tend 

Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude. 
Nothing in the poem, up to this point, however, has suggested that the 
woman has been guilty of even the slightest insincerity with which to 
reproach herself. In fact, the one temptation to wrongdoing that came 
to her, the invitation to adopt the devious ways of the gypsies, she 
rejected almost automatically, because she had been “brought up in 
nothing ill.’ Moreover, “‘the perpetual weight which on her spirit 
lay” in these stanzas seems, somehow, unaccountably related to 
remorse. 
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When one recalls what Coleridge called Wordsworth’s ‘‘dramatic 
ventriloquism,”’ his consistent inability to dramatize anyone but him- 
self, one is inclined to believe that Wordsworth here has added two 
stanzas to his original tale, reflecting his personal spiritual distress at 
a later moment. In 1793-94, when he undertook his first revision of 
this early poem, he was obviously suffering from the wounds made by 
his desertion of Annette Vallon.YGarrod has a curious notion that 
Wordsworth’s union with her had a negligible influence upon his 
poetry, because it but brushed the surface of his emotions.' Such an 
idea is due to a failure to appreciate the deep influence which this 
wayward emotional experience must have exerted upon a nature at 
once so sensitive and retrospective as Wordsworth’s. The high in- 
tensity which swept through their lives can be deeply realized from 
the letters of Annette Vallon to Wordsworth and to Dorothy which 
we possess.? Legouis, moreover, clearly shows how many shorter 
poems were written as an expression of the mingled feelings of love, 
despair, and remorse which his, conduct toward the high-spirited 
French woman aroused in him.*4The lines quoted above are of the 
sort to give release to the feelings of self-reproach, which must have 
lain as a perpetual weight upon his spirit. He had reason, as the 
crushed woman had but little, to cast his eyes over the sea to a 
country where he had lost his confident belief in himself, a belief 
which had been the source of his spiritual fortitude. 

This is by no means the only work ‘in which Wordsworth betrays 
his remorse for his treatment of Annette in this oblique and clandes- 
tine fashion. In a study of The Borderers, we shall show how fre- 
quently this personal feeling intrudes upon the drama. One striking 
passage from The Excursion must serve at this point as a typical 
example of a recurrent uncontrollable eruption of Wordsworth’s 
personal feelings into a work of art supposedly objective. When the 

1 Op. cit., p. 72. The passage runs: “I am inclined to suppose that to Wordsworth, 
reviewing the history of his spiritual development (i.e., in ““The Prelude’’), the Annette 
episode did not present itself as a part of his life in which his passions and feelings had 
been seriously engaged."’ 


2 Cf. Legouis, William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon, pp. 125-33. 


3 Harper proclaimed the connection of ‘‘Vaudracour and Julia’’ with the love adventure, 
and Legouis mentions the following additional poems as produced by the French epi- 
sode: ‘‘Ruth,”’ ‘“‘The Mad Mother,” ‘“‘The Thorn,”’ ‘The Ruined Cottage,”’ ‘‘Her Eyes 


Are Wild.” 
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Solitary, in his autobiographical narrative, reaches his journey across 
“The Atlantic,”’ he exclaims 

O, never let the Wretched, if a choice 

Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep! 

For, like a plague, will memory break out; 

And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 

Will conscience prey. Feebly must they have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 

The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turned on me—the face of her I loved. 

The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable.? 


No deed in the previous life of the Solitary has been of the sort to 
bring upon him this remorse more insupportable than the whips of the 
Furies. His wife had no reason for turning upon him tender re- 
proaches. He had done nothing to her to make his memory break out 
like a plague. On the contrary, he had suffered with her and loved 
her with so much idealism that his affection seemed holy. With 
Wordsworth, the man, however, the case was different. His voyage 
back from France and his wanderings in England must often have 
been attended by such visions as this one. In this passage, then, under 
cover of the Solitary, Wordsworth finds an unconscious moment of 
emotional release. In these last two stanzas of “The Female Vagrant,” “ 
he is performing an act of the same sort of aesthetic penance. His 
remorse suddenly asserts its right to live, snatches, as it were, the pen 
from the conscious author, and inserts a number of lines in its own 
fulfilment. They bear almost no relation to the tale. They are a formy 
of emotional purgation which the artist can obtain with satisfaction 
only through his art. 

In “Guilt and Sorrow,’’ Wordsworth is seen working in two of 
7 the conventional aesthetic modes of his youth. In his hands, they are 
so divergent in tendency as to be incapable of producing a work of 
artistic unity. They serve, nevertheless, as a fairly adequate emotional 
expression for the radical ideas which occupied his mind at this time. 
But it is no longer to be supposed that he was exclusively possessed 


t Excursion, III, 844 ff. 
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by the feelings aroused by Godwin’s social ideas. Another more tyran- 
nic emotion continued to stir uneasily beneath the surface, eager to 
have its way with the poet. (‘Guilt and Sorrow,” therefore, is not 
only tentative and experimental, like most youthful artistic produc- 
tions; but it is revealed as the partial expression of a disorganized 
personality. From such divided emotional allegiance there could not 
emerge that stabilization of an experience which lifts it into art. 

In a subsequent study devoted to The Borderers, we shall show 
all these contradictory forces still at work. In this drama, how- 
ever, even in their turmoil and mutually effected defeat, they will 
be seen to show Wordsworth the way by which he was compelled to 
issue from this aesthetic confusion of their making. They point him 
along the way to the revolutionary aesthetic synthesis which he is to 
make in his Preface to The Lyrical Ballads. 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 
PauLt MuESCHKE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

















JOHN HIGGINS’ MIRROR AND LOCRINE 


The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine (Quarto 1595) is known to 
have piecemeal relationship with Spenser’s Faerie Queene and his 
Complaints, with the play Selimus, and perhaps with Wilmot’s play 
Tancred and Gismund,}! in addition to an easily apparent indebtedness 
to more than one chronicle history. I feel that the Mirror for Magis- 
trates is yet another book contributing somewhat to our judgment 
of Locrine as a part of dramatic history, and that the Mirror served 
the dramatist in more ways than in merely pointing him to a tragic 
plot of tested popular appeal. 

The Mirror in this case is of course that extension of the original 
put forth by John Higgins in 1574 and called The first parte of the 
Mirour for Magistrates, containing the falles of the first infortunate 
Princes of this lande: From the comming of Brute to the incarnation of 
our sauior and redemer Iesu Christe. The first five legends of Albanact, 
Humber, Locrinus, Elstride, and Sabrine cover the action of the play. 

The most concrete indication that in the course of his story the 
dramatist leaned somewhat upon the Mirror I have found in his 
employment of a minor proper name in the form Turnus. The char- 
acter appears in the story of Brutus’ wanderings before his arrival in 
England. Erbe in his minute survey of the Locrine story through the 
known occurrences concludes that the play adheres most closely to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, next to Holinshed, and next to Caxton.? 
The Mirror he does not give as a source of any fact not to be found in 
these chronicles. In particular he says of Turnus: ‘Unerklart bleibt 
die Schreibung des Namen Turnus. Dass der Dichter sich hier nicht 
an die Schreibung seiner Hauptquelle hielt, hat seinen Grund viel- 
leicht darin, dass er als klassisch gebildeter Mann aus den lat. Schrift- 
stellern den Turnus, rex Rutulorum, kannte.’’ 


1 For a bibliography of studies in these relationships and their significance see E. K. 
Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923), IV, 26. The study by F. G. Hubbard there men- 
tioned as in manuscript has been published in ‘‘Shakespeare Studies’’ (University of 
Wisconsin, 1916), Locrine and Selimus, pp. 16 ff. 

2**Die Locrinesage und die Quellen des Pseudo-Shakespeareschen Locrine,’’ Studien 
zur Englischen Philologie, XVI (1904), 70 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 

[Mopern Pur.o.oey, February, 1926] 
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There need be no such mystery. The name is to be found more 
than once in the Mirror for Magistrates,! where it was most easily 
accessible to the dramatist. Also there is a much closer agreement 
generally in the names of the characters between the play and the 
Mirror than between the play and either Geoffrey or Caxton. In this 
respect the play is as close to the Mirror as it is to Holinshed, though 
the agreement is not always upon the same names. Erbe notices that 
in Geoffrey are the following names not reproduced exactly by the 
dramatist: Turonus, Guendoloena, Maddan, Goémagot, and Es- 
trildis. The play has Turnus, Guendoline, Madan, Gogmagog, and 
Estrild, of which the first three will be found in the Mirror. 

The variation between Turonus (Geoffrey) or Turinus (Holin- 
shed) and Turnus is small enough to be accounted for as an error in 
reading or as a fanciful change in legendary spelling. But further 
correspondence with the Mirror in those lines of the play where the 
dying Brutus recounts to his followers the loss of Turnus in an en- 
counter with the Gauls makes coincidence unlikely. Geoffrey and 
Holinshed call Turonus or Turinus a nephew of Brutus and make 
Brutus say nothing about the nephew’s dying as a sacrifice to save his 
fellows. The play and the Mirror make the relationship of Turnus 
and Brutus less explicit, and the idea of sacrifice is plain in both 
accounts of Brutus’ death speech. The play has: 

And for your sakes my T'urnus there I lost.? 


The Mirror: 
By Martiall powre I made the Frenchmen fly, 
Where you to saue I lost my faithful frende, 
For you, at Tours, my T'urnus tooke his ende.* 

I think we may accept a plain debt of the dramatist to the Mirror 
for a small bit of fact as well as for the spelling of a name. Incidentally, 
although the third and fourth Shakespeare Folios follow the Quarto 
of 1595 in the spelling Turnus, A. F. Hopkinson in his Shakespeare’s 
Doubtful Plays has changed the name to Turinus, apparently on the 
authority of Holinshed.* 


1 Ed. Joseph Haslewood, 1815, I, 33, 38. Succeeding references to the Mirror will be 
to this edition. 

2 L. 148. In referring to the play I shall follow the continuous numbering of the lines 
in the Quarto as reprinted by the Malone Society, 1908. 

31, 38. «II, 6. 
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The more important matter in common between Locrine and John 
Higgins’ Mirror is a tragic pattern and philosophy of life which to the 
modern mind may be tiresomely naive, but which for the Elizabethan 
was the crude beginning of a thoughtful, though often inconsistent, 
exploration of great tragedy. The play betrays in its structure a close 
affinity with the Mirror. This makes it a dramatized series of short 
tragic stories in the medieval fashion. A moral to round the tale may 
be expected for each one of the constant succession of deaths, and we 
are not often disappointed. The moralizing of the Mirror, so often 
despised today but for the Elizabethan obviously filling the place of 
soliloquy or philosophic comment in the drama, and like these things 
furnishing the unsubtle person with some agreeable insight into the 
mystery of life—all this explanatory wisdom falls pat with the ra- 
tionalization of Locrine, not only in the matter of substance but also 
in the matter of strategic points at which it is introduced. But this 
rationalization often has a temper not wholly medieval nor even 
Senecan. 

The tragic comment which Higgins allows to his plaintive ghosts 
leans often enough toward the utterly commonplace. He claimed his 
share of the Mirror’s popularity because, like others who had a hand 
in it, he usually gave the public what it expected to hear about mis- 
fortune and death. Certainly the author of Locrine did not need to 
learn from him that the world is unstable, that the poor are farthest 
from annoy, and that great men like tall trees are most shaken by 
blasts and most smitten by lightning. Such ideas were anybody’s 
property. But Higgins does have an individuality, chiefly to be 
noted, I think, in his aggressive belief in poetic justice and in its 
rather peculiar application to his stories. With him misfortune is most 
easily to be accounted for as a just desert of the man struck down, 
always according to very simple laws of right and wrong, and “fickle 
Fortune” then becomes more rhetoric than actual cause. He teaches 
with a transparent honesty that 

Vniustice euer thriues as theues doe thee,! 


and that 


If either vice or vertue wee aband, 

Wee either are rewarded as wee serue, 

Or else are plaged, as our deedes deserue.? 
21, 96. 
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A poetic justice of Higgins’ inflexible variety under which we all 
seem to attain our deserts on earth is of course not common to all 
stories in the Mirror. The earlier 1559 edition advertised itself to 
show “with howe greuous plages vices are punished: and howe frayle 
and vnstable worldly prosperitie is founde, even of those whom For- 
tune seemeth most highly to fauour”’; and its authors were divided in 
emphasizing now the inexplicable fickleness of Fortune and now the 
plagues of vice. Locrine subscribes to many of the idiosyncratic appli- 
cations of the moral code made by Higgins. The dramatist seems to 
have known the Mirror so well that it molded his plot and dictated 
its tragic significance. 

Both Locrine and Higgins’ Mirror here part company with Seneca 
and the Middle Ages, however much the one may be called Senecan 
in dramatic convention or the other medieval in narrative temper. 
Seneca believed that the good man was often made to suffer a mis- 
fortune in this world which was in reality a blessing, allowing him to 
demonstrate his fortitude, and that shallow or evil people often ap- 
peared to prosper because they were not great enough to attract the 
misfortune that would prove their souls. Although this idea appears 
in earlier stories of the Mirror,! Higgins does not share it. His rational- 
ization is never such subtle Stoicism, and he is no more guilty of argu- 
ing from a paradox than is the dramatist of Locrine. The Middle 
Ages contemned this world of the flesh as fickle in its rewards, but 
because of preoccupation with a stable heaven, in which Seneca had no 
sure faith. 

The first of the moral correspondences between the Mirror and 
the play would by itself be insignificant. The belief involved is the 
Senecan and medieval commonplace concerning the inescapable way 
of all flesh. After Brutus’ dying harangue to his followers, Higgins 
thus philosophizes: 

But what auayles, to striue against the tide, 

Or else to driue against the streame and winde? 

What booteth it against the Cliues to ride, 

Or else to worke against the course of kinde? 

Sith Nature hath the ende of thinges assin’d, 
There is no nay, wee must perforce depart, 
Gainst dinte of death there is no ease by arte.? 


1 Cf. the two causes for misfortune given in ‘‘Henry the sixte’”’ of the original Mirror 


(Haslewood, II, 219): 
The first apoynteth payne for good men’s exercise, 
The second doth deserue due punishment for vice. 


21, 41. 
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In the play, after Brutus’ speech Locrine inveighs against the ‘“dam’d 
and accursed starres” responsible for his father’s death, and the old 
warrior Corineus makes a Stoic response with more unrestrained 
imagery but tinctured with the same fatalism. His note is sounded 
by such lines as these: 

For fatall Mors expecteth all the world, 

And euerie man must tread the way of death.! 

The succession of violent deaths which now takes place is moral- 
ized in closely similar ways. In the Mirror, Albanact falls before 
Humber just when he considers himself ‘an heauenly happy wight,” 
and although Higgins has elsewhere made plain that Albanact’s sin 
is rashness, the subject of mishap assails Fortune with highly rhetori- 
cal reproach. Albanact in the play outdoes the Mirror, but preserves 
its spirit in railing against the injurious Fortune who fails “thus in the 
prime of my felicitie.’’ 

When in his turn tragedy overtakes Humber, the play and the 
Mirror unite more closely in moral justification than they do for any 
other of their ill-fated characters. The dramatist uses the opportunity 
to introduce a Senecan ghost of Albanact in pursuit of Humber, but 
not content with the familiar revenge theme of blood exacted in 
payment for blood, he also gives to the ghost righteous observations 
made by the Mirror as to the violations of moral law committed by 
Humber. The result is a ghost who shouts “‘Vindicta!” or ‘““Revenge 
for blood!”’ in the most approved style and at the same time makes a 
general moral justice correspond with the personal justice which he 
seeks. When Humber is starving, the ghost is forgetful of his blood 


revenge: 
Loe here the gift of fell ambition, 
Of vsurpation and of trecherie. 
Loe here the harmes that wait vpon all those 
That do intrude themselues in others lands, 
Which are not vnder their dominion.$ 
This is exactly the moral offense fixed upon Humber by the Mirror: 
Thou mayst thyselfe perceiue, somwhat by mee, 
Let neither trust, nor treason, trayne forth yee, 
But bee content with thine estate, so shall 
No wrath of God procure thy haplesse fall. 


If thou bee foraine, bide with in thy soyle 
That God hath giuen to thee and thine to holde.‘ 
1 Ll. 289-90. 2 L, 838. * Ll. 1675-9. ‘I, 51 
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Of course this moralizing of the ghost is dramatically uncalled for in 
the play. The shade of Albanact is more in character when after 
Humber’s death he posts back to the other world to tell the news to 
the shade of Brutus and to exult over the revenge obtained. He is 
then no agent of a general moral retribution. 

In the case of Estrild, the avowed purpose of the Mirror as a warn- 
ing to all those in authority is so obviously echoed in the lament 
given her by the play that her words need no discussion: 

What prince so ere adornd with golden [crowne] 
Doth sway the regall sceptler in his hand: 

And thinks no chance can euer throw him downe, 
Or that his state shall euerlasting stand, 

Let him behold poore Estrild in this plight, 

The perfect platforme of a troubled wight.! 

Finally, the three deaths of Locrine, Estrild, and Sabren all happen 
because of a lawless love which is plainly pointed with morals in both 
authors, though Higgins, who is somewhat more consistently attracted 
by the idea of poetic justice than the dramatist, is perhaps more 
explicit. Higgins draws for Locrinus this moral: 

To all estates let this for wedlocke serue, 

Beware of chaunge, it will not hold out long.? 
For Elstride this: 

Who reckes no meane, but leaueth all to lust, 

Shall finde my wordes as true as I them tell.’ 
And for Sabrine this: 

And here you see, how lawlesse loue doth thriue, 

Hereby you see, how gelous folkes doe fare: 

Here may you see, with wisedome they that wiue, 

Neede neuer recke Cupidoe’s cursed snare.‘ 
In the play the moral to be drawn from the destruction of three vic- 
tims of lawless love is briefly put by Ate, along with other morals, as 
part of the concluding choric comment, and a transition from woman 
as a cause of man’s ills to the Virgin Queen, whom it was well to 
compliment, is achieved with questionable finesse: 

Lo here the end of lawlesse trecherie, 

Of vsurpation and ambitious pride, 

And they that for their priuate amours dare 


1 LI). 1426-31. 2T, 60. 8], 75. ‘I, 84. 
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Turmoile our land, and see their broiles abroach, 
Let them be warned by these premisses, 

And as a woman was the only cause 

That ciuill discord was then stirred vp, 

So let vs pray for that renowned mayd, 

That eight and thirtie yeares the scepter swayd, 
In quiet peace and sweet felicitie. 

These contacts between Locrine and the Mirror are not the sort 
to prove that the dramatist had John Higgins’ work constantly before 
him as he wrote. It is not difficult to see how a popular work of such 
character as the Mirror could have been to an earlier Elizabethan 
dramatist a pervasive influence rather than a source of plots. In 
many ways less definite than those which have been noticed, Locrine 
is instinct with the pleasant dolefulness that attracted the Elizabethan 
to his many Mirrors, that dolefulness which did not grow tired of 
urging, 

Marke what ensues and you may easily see 
That all our life is but a Tragedie.? 

This life that Locrine and John Higgins’ Mirror put before us is a 
tragedy wherein poetic justice plays a forceful but unsubtle part. 
Despite its declamatory rhetoric regarding fickle Fortune, it is a 
tragedy lacking the medieval faith in a fickle world and a constant 
heaven, and despite vindictive ghosts and heavy platitudes, it is in 
truth a tragedy other than Senecan. It is the crude beginning of a 
Renaissance tragedy which in later and finer authors dealt with strug- 
gle in the individual soul.* 

WILLARD FARNHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 LI]. 2269-78. 2 LI. 980-81. 


* The general relationship between the tragedy developed by later non-dramatic 
writers and that by later dramatists I discuss in a forthcoming publication. 
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VARIATIONS BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THE 
FINAL EDITION OF BALZAC’S 
LES EMPLOYES 


Les Employés, or, as it was first called, la Femme supérieure, 
was written in June, 1837,' and first appeared in la Presse between 
July 1 and 15 of that year.? Before publishing it in book form, Balzac 
planned to make additions: 

Puis, j’ai une préface 4 coudre, en forme de collerette, 4 la Femme supé- 

rieure, et une quatriéme partie en forme de tournure, car les soixante-quinze 
colonnes de la Presse n’ont fourni qu’un petit volume. ... Vous ne sauriez 
imaginer comme ces raccommodages, ces replitrages m’ennuient; je suis 
excédé par ces travaux aprés coup. (12 octobre, 1837.) 
While any surmise on the relation between the feuzlleton and this first 
edition in book form is futile with the former not at hand, still it is 
hard to reconcile Lovenjoul’s statements* as to the comparative 
length of the two. The Presse edition, he writes, was ‘“‘augmentée 
d’une conclusion inédite,” and yet, he says, it ended originally with 
Bixiou’s words, “Il est joli celui-la.””. Now that is where the Werdet 
(princeps) edition still closes. As the fourth part which Balzac 
planned does not appear, at least as a separate division, probably he 
contented his publishers with the long preface inserted in Volume I, 
and the part of la Torpille which swells the pages of Volume II.5 

In any case, the dreaded “replatrages’ proved an effectual deter- 
rent, for Balzac allowed fifteen months to elapse before la Femme 
supérieure appeared (October, 1838) in the two-volume edition pub- 
lished by Werdet. The second volume contained also la Maison Nucin- 
gen and la Torpille. It is this Werdet edition (to be abbreviated as W.) 
which I propose to compare with the Furne, or first collected edition 
of the Comédie humaine, and with the definitive Conard edition (1914). 
These last will be abbreviated as F. and C. respectively. 


1 Lettres a l’étrangére, I, 399, 407. 

2 Ibid., I, 412; and Lovenjoul, Histoire des e@uvres de Balzac, 3d ed., p. 132. 

3 Lettres a l’étrangére, I, 434. 

4 Lovenjoul, op. cit., p. 133. 

5A subsequent visit to the Lovenjoul collection at Chantilly reveals that the con- 
clusion of the Werdet edition is identical with that of the Presse edition. 
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The two volumes of the Werdet edition are preceded by a fifty- 
page preface, omitted in all subsequent editions. It deals chiefly with 
the hard lot of writers—a theme Sainte-Beuve considered in de- 
plorable taste.! Of greatest interest are the glimpses of Balzac’s 
method of work and sense of his own mission. Concerning la Torpille 
he says: “‘L’auteur s’attend 4 d’autres reproches, parmi lesquels sera 
celui de l’immoralité; mais il a déja nettement expliqué qu’il a pour 
idée fixe de décrire la société dans son entier, telle qu’elle est’’ (p. liii). 
‘To describe society as a whole’’—here in 1838 Balzac has summed up 
his program for the Comédie humaine. He calls himself “plus historien 
que romancier’’ (p. liii), which function he modifies five years later 
to secretary: “La Société francaise allait étre l’historien, je ne devais 
étre que le secrétaire’” (Avant-Propos de la Comédie humaine).? In 
picturing the novelist as only a tool for life, which writes its own his- 
tory, Balzac seems there to have advanced along the path of natural- 
ism since the preface of la Femme supérieure. Interesting too is what 
he says of the fixity of certain professional types (pp. lv-lvi), of the 
social bearing of literature (p. lvi), of the many half-finished books in 
a writer’s portfolio (p. il). Even while writing this preface Balzac 
felt that la Femme supérieure had grown away from its title: “Le 
premier (fragment) a le malheur de s’appeler la Femme supérieure, 
titre qui n’exprime plus le sujet de cette Etude ov l’héroine, si tant 
qu’elle soit supérieure, n’est plus qu’une figure accessoire au lieu de s’y 
trouver la principale”’ (p. vii). Accessto the Presse edition and to the 
proofs would be necessary to decide when the title ceased to be 
appropriate. Evidently the first great variation takes place some- 
where between the choice of title and theme, and the publication of 
this first edition. However much Balzac may blame the impatience of 
his publishers for this discrepancy (p. li), the probability is that, hav- 
ing set out to write of Mme Rabourdin, wife of a chef de bureau, 
Balzac became more and more interested in the world of employees— 
their rivalries and peculiarities, the deadening monotony of their easy 
tasks, the all-absorbing ambition of each one to rise on the official 
ladder. In harmony with the trend of this period in Balzac’s work, 
the study of the individual has been overridden by that of a great 


1 Ste. Beuve, Premiers lundis, Vol. II, article published in R.D.M., November 1, 1838. 
2 @uovres complétes de Balzac (6dition Conard), I, xxix. 
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social group—in this case, that of the government clerk. The in- 
appropriateness of the first title, so early apparent to Balzac, was 
remedied in the Furne edition, where the novel appears in Vol. XI, 
Scénes de la vie parisienne, as les Employés ou la Femme supérieure 
(1844). This is shortened to les Employés in the Michel Lévy and 
Conard editions. 


The variations between the Werdet and later editions may be 
grouped under five heads. Space will permit only a bare mention of 
the mechanical and stylistic variations, extensive as they are. Among 
the first is the suppression, after the Werdet edition, of all divisions 
into parts and chapters. The titles were interesting, for while two of 
the parts and four chapter titles dealt with the actual drame of Mme 
Rabourdin, many others announce sociological preoccupation. Such 
are les Bureaux, Quelques employés vus de trois quarts, two dealing with 
les Tarets (an animalism). The stylistic variations, numerically the 
most important in the novel, follow the same lines as those analyzed 
by Miss Dunn in her study of l’Auberge rouge. While Balzac may in 
no sense be called a stylist, he considered changes in expression neces- 
sary whenever he republished a novel, and it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent to one studying these variations that they are not the result of 
caprice. They run too much along certain definite lines. The marked 
tendency is to break up long sentences, to unite shorter ones where 
there is logical connection, to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the parts of a sentence by subordination of clauses. Balzac 
seems not to have been much concerned with the simplification of 
involved sentences, for I could find only four changes definitely due 
to such a desire. A large group of stylistic variations may be classed 
as intensification of vocabulary. Either a vivid word replaces a color- 
less one, a word closer to the theme of the story is substituted for one 
less appropriate, or a slightly different nuance is given to the situation. 
Such are the numerous changes of verb, the substitution of a noun for 
a pronoun or for a less felicitous noun, changes of adjectives or de- 
scriptive clauses, and the insertion of adverbs and prepositional 
phrases conveying a clearer impression of time or place. Less inter- 


1R. B. Dunn, ‘Variations in the first, second and last editions of Balzac’s l’ Auberge 
rouge,”’ 1924 (unpublished). 
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esting than changes in vocabulary or sentence structure are a scattered 
group required by the grammatical context rather than by any in- 
tention characteristic of Balzac. Such are the rare substitutions of a 
pronoun for a noun to avoid immediate repetition of the noun, and 
such too are the grammatical corrections. 

Enthusiasts for style have sometimes concluded that Balzac’s 
conscientious reworking of his novels was not justified from the point 
of view of the expression. The study of les Employés does not bear 
out such a conclusion. Granting that Balzac’s ear for harmony is 
sensitive only to the most glaring repetitions of a word, that he makes 
little attempt to correct for subtleties of thought or feeling, the ex- 
tensive stylistic changes have none the less a definite trend. The 
expression must be grammatically correct, it must generally be clear, 
and it must convey the idea behind it with a maximum of accuracy 
and force. Following Lanson’s distinction between the vocabulary of 
the seventeenth century, as seeking “le mot qui définit,” as opposed to 
the nineteenth century with its “mots frissonnants,’’! Balzac’s style 
is rather the former than the latter. But to say that his aim in cor- 
rections is not that of Flaubert is not to consign his ratures to the limbo 
of futility. 


The third category of variations includes such realistic changes as 
variations in sums of money and in the date of action of the novel; 
changes affecting the novel as it originally stood—enlivening of the 
dialogue and of narrative passages; and changes affecting the char- 
acters unless prompted by a réle they play elsewhere in the Comédie 
humaine. They may be called dramatic and realistic changes. 

The narrative style has been improved by changes of tense and 
by enlivening of the dialogue. Les Employés opens with Rabourdin 
as a man of forty, but after the first paragraph follows a “loop” of 
thirty-seven pages, describing his youth, his home, and especially his 
plan of reform, before we are brought back (C. 43) to the struggle for 
La Billardiére’s vacant position. A page of conversation here, and a 
similar discussion on pages 71-75 C. are the only interruptions of 
dossiers that continue to page 121 C. Balzac must have realized 
that such longueurs would discourage those allured by the first title 


4 Lanson, I’ Art de la prose, p. 223. 
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of the novel. The change introduced, i.e., turning a large number of 
pluperfects into preterites, makes the long account of the Rabourdins 
less an explanatory aside of the author than an essential part of the 
narrative. In the same study of Rabourdin’s home and his plan, 
Balzac has about twenty-five times changed the imperfect to the pret- 
erite, which he evidently considered better suggestive of narrative, 
in a novel where action rather than description of conditions was 
needed. 

Next to dossiers, the largest element in les Employés is dialogue 
among the clerks, arranged in dramatic form. It occupies sixty-seven 
and one-half pages in the Conard edition. Balzac considerably re- 
touched this as well as other conversations in the novel. Long 
speeches are broken by interruptions; the name of the speaker or 
that of the person addressed is inserted (“répondit Gigonnet,”’ 
“‘s’écria le ministre,” etc.); the manner of speaking, emotions of the 
speaker, or effect on his audience is introduced. Five speeches are 
changed, apparently to make them more lively or more in the tone of 
conversation. 

In the description of indiv.duals the changes are slight—a touch 
laid on here and there, generally not more than a phrase. Elisabeth 
Baudoyer, for example, is summed up by a brief sentence: ‘“Tout en 
elle était mesquin” (ins. F. 167, C. 50). Of the principal characters, 
Rabourdin is affected only by changes in the elaboration of his de- 
parture from the Bureaux, and in the added scene of his visit there 
six years later. Célestine is further accentuated as a femme supérieure 
from the moral point of view by the contrasts with Mme Colleville, to 
be considered below. Probably to avoid any resemblance to the artis- 
tic Flavie, Balzac omits after the Furne edition “elle peignait, était 
bonne musicienne”’ (W. I, 25, F. 136) in the description of Célestine’s 
upbringing. It is above all in her relations with Des Lupeaulx that 
Balzac has retouched her situation. “‘Sa prétendue maitresse”’ is twice 
substituted for another noun or a pronoun. There are several pointed 
variations in the scene where Des Lupeaulx forces his way into the 
Rabourdins’ apartment. When Célestine looks at him, surely “le 
caressant d’un coup d’oeil’” (F. 273, C. 195) is stronger than “‘le 
regardant” (W. II, 56), as “ceillade” (ibid., F. and C.) describes a 
look that is more than a “regard” (W. II, 56). With greater emphasis 
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in the later editions on Célestine’s scruples, Balzac seems at the same 
time to be taking her nearer the edge of the abyss. At the minister’s 
soirée she even looks at Des Lupeaulx with an air “qui pouvait passer 
pour l’expression d’un amour-fou”’ (ins. F. 281, C. 205). Des Lupeaulx 
himself is considerably “‘touched up” in the later editions. ‘‘Ce vieux 
Beau, ce parvenu politique, ce faux homme d’Etat” are the epithets 
substituted for colorless pronouns of the first edition. Instead of an 
‘homme d’Etat” (W. I, 79, F. 156), he is considered “un homme in- 
dispensible 4 des hommes d’Etat”’ (C. 34). The paragraph showing 
his licentiousness (F. 186, C. 75) was introduced especially to link 
him with his réle in Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes and with les 
Petits bourgeois. 

The last two pages of the long insertion closing les Employés (F. 
334-35, C. 279-80) affect both narrative and character, as they wind 
up the political careers of Des Lupeaulx, Baudoyer, and Colleville. 

While there are in the above changes some realistic details, the 
variations in sums of money and in dates belong more strictly to that 
category. Money occupies relatively a small place in this novel, 
though the Baudoyers’ hold over Des Lupeaulx is based on his debts 
and his desire for an income that will entitle him to a seat in parlia- 
ment. There are, however, twelve changes in sums of money. Three 
of these are corrections to agree with previous statements. Twenty 
per cent of 3,000,000 francs would give to each of the three usurers 
two hundred thousand franes (F. 288, C. 214), not three hundred 
thousand, as Balzac had at first stated (W. II, 97). The remaining 
money changes serve as intensification of effect, whether of wealth, 
miserliness, or poverty. The Saillards demand 7 per cent interest 
(F. 168, C. 51) rather than 6 (W. I, 112) of their prospective son-in-law; 
Des Lupeaulx tempts Bixiou with a thousand franes (F. 296, C. 224) 
for making the cartoon that is to damn Rabourdin, where in the first 
edition he had offered only five hundred (W. II, 121). For all his 
business experience, Balzac in making these changes uses figures for 
artistic effect, as a painter slaps on color, oftener than he corrects as 
an accountant, with accurate notation. The changes in date of action 
are less easy to account for than those in sums of money. The state- 
ment “‘Depuis trois mois un nouveau régne avait commencé” (W. I, 
64, C. 28) found in all three editions would seem to settle the time of 
action as December, 1824, for Charles X succeeded his brother on 
September 16, 1824. Balzac apparently decided after the first edition 
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a change from 1824 to 1825, for “A cette époque, en 1824” (W. I, 23) 
becomes “A cette époque, en 1825” (F. 135). Later still he evidently 
wished to leave the year indefinite, as the above passage becomes in the 
Conard edition “A l’époque ov le prend cette Etude” (C. 6). There 
were in the Werdet edition three allusions to the accession and corona- 
tion of Charles X, which had to be changed in the Furne to suit the 
changed date of action. The coronation took place in May, 1825, 
therefore when the action was changed to December, 1825, “‘le sacre 
éblouira un moment” (W. II, 137) becomes “le Sacre a ébloui’”’ 
(F. 303, C. 234); “je serai nommé comte a propos du sacre”’ (W. II, 
138) appears in the later editions simply as “je serai nommé comte”’ 
(F. 303, C. 234); and finally, “le récent avénement de Charles X”’ 
(W. I, 213) is changed to “l’avénement de Charles X” (F. 211, C. 109). 
While these passages are consistent with each other and with the 
change of date to 1825, the passage “depuis trois mois un nouveau 
régne avait commencé”’ still indicates December, 1824, as the date of 
action. Although the Conard edition avoids the definite date 1825 by 
substituting the vague “a l’époque ov le prend cette Etude,” it keeps 
the phrase “‘le sacre a ébloui,’’ indicating action after May, 1825, and 
the phrase ‘depuis trois mois ...”” indicating action during Decem- 
ber, 1824. These two indications are evidently irreconcilable. One or 
both must have been left unintentionally. Balzac evidently hesitated 
about the date of action in this novel. The fact that he finally chose 
an indefinite time indication may have been due to a wish not to com- 
mit himself and thereby embarrass possible developments in the still 
unfinished Petits bourgeois, in which the careers of so many characters 
in les Employés are carried further. 


These realistic changes and improvements in fictional technique 
which form the major part of the variations in other novels of Balzac? 
are in les Employés almost lost sight of when compared with the varia- 
tions intended to enlarge the scope of the novel as a study of a class, 
and those intended to link it up more closely with the world of the 
Comédie humaine. Already in the preface of the Werdet edition, 
Balzac had admitted that his interest in the employee—or, as he says, 
the haste of his publishers—had overshadowed the original subject 
of the book as announced in its first title. In addition to smaller 


1 Viel-Castel, Histoire de la Restauration, XIV, 504. 
2 In H. E. Barnes, Study of the Variations between the Original and the Standard Editions 
of Balzac’s Les Chouans, and R. B. Dunn, op. cit. 
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variations there are in the Conard edition twenty-four pages (exclu- 
sive of illustrations) out of the total two hundred and eighty inserted 
to develop the sociological study of the genus government clerk. 
These insertions were not newly composed for the 1844 edition of 
les Employés; they were adapted from an article called la Physiologie 
de V'employé, published in 1841.! This article, which occupies pages 
315-64 in Volume XXI of the Michel-Lévy edition of Balzac’s works, 
is of double importance in our study. Not only were large sections of 
it introduced into the Furne edition of les Employés, but a good deal 
of material already found in the Werdet edition of la Femme supérieure 
had in turn been borrowed for la Physiologie de ’employé. In only one 
case does Balzac admit this transfer from his earlier novel. He had 
said in the Werdet edition: “A Paris, presque tous les bureaux se 
ressemblent” (W. I, 154), which is used in the Physiologie with the 
addition: ‘‘a dit un auteur peu connu’”’ (p. 329). This sly incognito 
brings up the question, How did Balzac happen to copy large sections 
of one of his novels only three years after it appeared in book form? 
Was the Physiologie intended for a different audience? Or had la 
Femme supérieure been so little read that he felt justified in getting 
more use out of the material? If Sainte-Beuve’s reaction to it can 
be taken as representative,? we may suppose it aroused little interest. 
Balzac himself, often so profuse in astonishment at the might of his 
own creations, has no comment to make in his letters on this novel. 
Perhaps he suspected his readers had skipped the longueurs in the 
numerous dossiers of employees, so that he might use that part of the 
novel again. The chief borrowings from la Femme supérieure are as 
follows: 
La Femme supérieure La Physiologie de Vv employé 

Chap. iv. Le Caissier 336-37 


Saillard—office of cash- 
ier orrery © 

Description of the Bureaux W. 

The Gargons de Bureaux... W. 


Chap. v. Les Bureaux ..... 329-31 

Chap. xiii. Le Garcon de 
Bureau 

Dubruel fa L’employé homme de lettres. 347-48 

Godard f Le Collectionneur 


Phellion 


Ee eee mre ee W. 


Minard 
1 Lovenjoul, op. cit., p. 240. 


La Ganache 
L’employé bel homme 
Le Pauvre employé 351-52 


2 Sainte-Beuve, op. cit. 
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Except for the description of the offices, all these borrowings 
are the dossiers of various employees. In the novel they are already 
sharply differentiated types. When they pass into the Physiologie 
these portraits are still further generalized: names are suppressed, 
tenses changed to the present, connections between different em- 
ployees eliminated. The resemblance between the two texts varies 
from identity of expressions and words (as in Saillard, the garcons, 
Vimeux) to the portraits of Du Bruel and Minard, from which two 
types are evidently copied, though scarcely two consecutive words 
are alike. 

Of the fifty pages contained in the Physiologie, eight and a quarter 
were taken from la Femme supérieure. All these were used for the 
third time in the Furne edition of les Employés (and all subsequent 
editions), which was further augntented by twelve pages borrowed 
for the first time from the Physiologie. Estimating line by line the pro- 
portion of the Physiologie to be found in les Employés, I find that Balzac 
used 641 lines and discarded 1011. The part borrowed is as follows: 

Les Employés (Conard)! 
>The rapport 


La Physiologie de Vvemployé 
(Under Chef de Division) 
Le Rapport 


Part of Le Secrétaire particu- 


Chap. vii. Le Surnuméraire. 339-41 

End of chap. v. Les Bureaux 331-32 

Chap. v. Le Secrétaire par- 
ticulier 

Chap. iv. Distinction 


L’employé bel homme (end). 343-44 

Chap. v. Les Bureaux (be- 
ginning) 327-28, 353 

Chap. iii. Histoire philo- 
sophique et transcendante 
des employés 

End of chap. xiv. Moralité 
de cette physiologie 

Définition 

Utilité des employés démon- 

318-20 
End of Le Garcon de Bureau 359-60 


363-64 


Ministerial go-betweens .... 


The supernumerary 
Furniture of the Bureauz... 
The private secretary 


The employee in Paris and in 
the provinces ........... 

The employé bel homme..... 

Effect of the Bureaux on the 
employees 

The employee today and in 
better times 


Absurdity of the whole sys- 
EE EET eT eee 


France’s costly account- 
book—the Bureaux 
Idle chefs de bureau 


1 These insertions are all found in the Furne edition also. 


38-40 


66-68, 70 


79 


93 
101 


119-20 


140-43 


263-65 


268-71 


272-76 


- 
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It will be seen that the subjects of these insertions are far less uni- 
form than is the case with those taken from la Femme supérieure. 
One that shows a characteristic process is the description of the 
offices, which was conceived in la Femme supérieure, taken over almost 
literally into the Physiologie, with additions, and taken back into les 
Employés augmented by those additions. The final paragraph shows 
Balzac’s personification of material surroundings. Even the arm- 
chairs “avec lesquels on administre la France, ont des physionomies 
effrayantes” (F. 189, C. 79). The shabby office furniture helps to en- 
hance the dry-as-dust character of the bureaucracy itself. In the 
conversation inspired by Rabourdin’s departure, the philosophy of the 
system is the subject. Eight of the seventeen and a half pages (C.) 
added at the end are taken from the Physiologie. The tone of the in- 
sertions of general criticism adds a much sharper and more impatient 
note to Balzac’s view of the Bureaux than that found in la Femme 
supérieure. He attacks more specifically the constitutional monarchy 
as responsible for an elaboration never existing under the old régime, 
a system created by Napoleon, and become stultifyingly impersonal 
under the rule of the many masters in a representative government. 

Most of this mass of insertion is run in undigested as dossiers or 
additions to dossiers. Some is given to various speakers—Chazelle 
(C. 140-41), Bixiou (C. 141-43), etc. These disquisitions come best 
from the sententious caricaturist, whose orations are enlivened by 
the chatter of his fellow-workers, and by his illustration of the 
government’s tactics in snipping off old Poiret’s buttons. 

The resemblance between passages found in the Physiologie and in 
les Employés is much greater than that in passages adapted from la 
Femme supérieure for la Physiologie. The subjects in the second 
transfer are in the nature of general reflections, and do not need the 
changes inevitable in passing from the individual to the type. When 
a passage has occurred in the Werdet, the Physiologie, and later edi- 
tions of les Employés, the versions in the last-named are generally 
closer to that in the first edition of the novel than to that in the essay, 
plus added details which were introduced in the essay, and generally 
retained in the later versions of the novel. Not only did Balzac borrow 
from the Physiologie long consecutive passages; when a turn of ex- 
pression in the Physiologie pleased him better than one in la Femme 
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supérieure, he utilized it in the later edition of les Employés. In the 
Werdet, Antoine says, “J’ai entré sous Robert-Lindet” (W. I, 187), 
which reads in the Furne and Conard, “Je suis entré dans cette 
baraque sous Robert Lindet”’ (F. 198, C. 92). The phrase inserted 
was borrowed from the portrait of the piocheur in la Physiologie: 
“‘Quelquefois le piocheur menace de quitter la baraque ou la bou- 
tique!’’ (p. 351). The essay is punctuated by twelve axioms, of which 
Balzac was evidently rather proud, as he transfers seven of them to 
les Employés. In two cases he goes it one better by doubling or other- 
wise elaborating his pun or paradox. For example, the sixth axiom 
is, “Aujourd’hui le mauvais état, c’est l’Etat’”’ (p. 325), which be- 
comes in les Employés, “... le plus mauvais état, c’est l’état d’étre a 
VEtat” (F. 234, C. 141). 

There are in the Physiologie de l’employé a number of passages be- 
sides the parallel ones listed that suggest in varying degrees parts of 
les Employés. The cumulard (Physiologie, p. 349), for instance, has 
several traits in common with Colleville as pictured in the Furne and 
Conard editions. That he was a preliminary sketch for Colleville is 
indeed proved by the insertion of a sentence from this cumulard into 
the description of Colleville in les Petits bourgeois. Like Colleville, 
the cumulard is often away from the offices for rehearsals (compare 
les Petits bourgeois, p. 29), he has ‘‘une femme charmante, une jolie 
famille” (Physiologie, p. 349), his children receive demi-bourses (ibid., 
compare les Petits bourgeois, p. 32), his wife is on good terms with the 
chef de division, ‘‘aussi le cumulard obtient-il de l’avancement” 
(Physiologie, p. 349). Evidently the development of the character of 
Colleville, which will be taken up in more detail later, passes through 
the following stages in Balzac’s mind: 

La Femme supérieure (1838) — Physiologie (le Cumulard) (1841) — 
les Petits bourgeois (written 1843-44) —les Employés (F. 1844, C. 1914). 

By far the largest number of variations intended to enrich this 
novel as the study of a class are these insertions from the Physiologie. 
A few other variations which have the same end in view will be noticed 
briefly. First there are a number of sentences inserted here and there 
which sound as though they came from the Physiologie, but which a 
careful search has been unable to detect there. Such is: ‘Le jeu, 
assez niais, de ce qu’on nomme les institutions constitutionnelles, 
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développé outre mesure, a fini, comme on sait, par exiger beaucoup 
de ministres pour satisfaire les ambitions multipliées de la Bourgeoi- 
sie” (ins. C. 22). Here we find Balzac’s growing anti-bourgeois atti- 
tude—shall we say pose? All these sentences are interesting in the 
study of his political and social opinions. A second sociological varia- 
tion not due to the Physiologie is a tense-change: in discussing some 
institution or custom there is a noticeably frequent shift from the 
past tense in the Werdet to the present tense in the two later editions. 
A particular day in the offices (W. I, 309) is generalized to describe 
the usual state of affairs at closing-time (F. 254, C. 169-70). Such 
changes are especially frequent in Rabourdin’s reflections on the 
government and the employee, about three-fourths of the forty-eight 
verbs thus changed occurring in the account of his plan. Thirdly, 
there are slight remarks inserted that seem to call attention, like guide- 
posts, to the Bureaux. Antoine, as an observer of the employees, serves 
often thus to point to them. “Sans les employés, que serions-nous?” 
he asks (ins. F. 199, C. 92); while his admonition to his nephews, 
“«.. ne parlez jamais de la révolution” (W. I, 187) is changed to “... ne 
parlez jamais en mal des employés” (F. 199, C. 92). There are inserted 
three summarizing phrases that emphasize the novel as a social étude, 
of which I will quote one. Before describing the appearance of the 
offices, Balzac says: ‘‘Aussi voici le moment de montrer les tarets qui 
grouillaient dans les Bureaux ot se sont préparées les principales 
scénes de cette Etude” (inserted, F. 186, C. 76). 

Finally, there are a few generalizations outside the subject of the 
Bureaux. The most pretentious is a rather unnecessary bit of informa- 
tion called forth by the fact that Célestine’s dress was of “‘mousseline 
de laine, une divine étoffe qui plus tard eut un succés fou” (W. II, 87). 
To this Balzac adds: “Ce succés alla plus loin que ne vont les modes 
en France. L’économie positive de la mousseline de laine, qui ne 
cotite pas de blanchissage, a nui plus tard aux étoffes de coton, de 
maniére 4 révolutionner la fabrique 4 Rouen” (F. 284, C. 209). 

Even in minute and sometimes ill-chosen details, Balzac has 
worked in his corrections toward a social study. Les Employés, with as 
small a proportion of story as could be, occupies in the work of Balzac 
a place somewhat analogous to that of Bérénice among the tragedies of 
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Racine: it is far from his most successful composition, but in it he has 
carried out most fully the technique peculiar to him. The larger 
part of the variations accentuate that technique, which is founded 
not on the art of story-telling, but on the study of social groups, on 
the types that compose such a group, and on the institutions that they 
have produced. 


La Femme supérieure (1838) 


La Physiologie We [oentns penis 


, Pr César Birotteau 
VPemployé lie > ae eels 
iis CS44)<__Modeste Mignon 
Les Petits bourgeois Un Prince de la Bohéme 


(written 1843-44) Un Début dans la vie 


This diagram will illustrate some of the influences focused on les 
Employés, all of which contributed in varying degrees to alter the 
content from that of the first edition. Next in importance to la Physio- 
logie de l’employé is les Petits bourgeois, unfinished at the time of 
Balzac’s death, but written, as much as we have of it, for the most 
part from December 25, 1843, to January 13, 1844.'_ While it is in no 
sense a sequel to les Employés, a number of people, notably the Colle- 
ville-Thuillier ménage, who had been connected with the ‘division 
La Billardiére,” reappear in it. When Balzac prepared the second 
edition of la Femme supérieure, he made the characters and lives of 
those individuals tally with the future he had mapped out for them, 
or with the more detailed study of their personalities hidden in the 
still-unpublished Petits bourgeois. It is among the persons who be- 
come the center of action in the latter that Balzac has made the great- 
est number of changes. Colleville and Thuillier appear in the Werdet 
edition as a sort of absurd Orestes and Pylades of the offices. In the 
Furne not only are their characters, appearance, and habits entirely 
changed, but their relations are complicated by a very equivocal 
situation between Thuillier and Mme Colleville. The almost com- 
plete alteration of their dossiers appears in an analysis, sentence by 
sentence, of the two studies in the Werdet and in the later editions. 


1 Lettres a l'étrangére, II, 268. 
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OUTLINE OF COLLEVILLE-THUILLIER dossiers 


1838 


Sentences 


Friendship of C. and T 
Wives coming to office 
C.’s passion for anagrams....... 
Tastes of each in plays (T. musi- 


Mme C., “bonne grosse maman’’. 
Mme T.., “séche et arbitraire’’.. . 
Comparison of petty tastes of C. 


C.’s two children—T.’s plan to 
adopt one.... 

Receptions of Mme T 

(Paragraph on Minards as guests 


1844, 1914 


Sentences 


One of two friends—C 

Mme C.’s reputation 

T.—-source of their friendship... 
T. and Mme C 


C. busy, clarinetist............. 
Mme C. recently reformed 
C.’s passion for anagrams 


The employees’ explanation of the 
friendship 

Mme C. known, Mme T. not 
known in the Bureaux 


transferred to Minard’s dos- 
ster, C. 107) 
Appearance of C. and T 
ie ay es eae 


Appearance of C. and T 
Rabourdin’s explanation of friend- 
ship due to contrast 
T.’s financial importance in C., 
ménage 
Bixiou’s mot on “‘Au-reste”’ 


It will be seen that the only trait retained is Colleville’s passion for 
anagrams. The most startling changes are in the home surroundings 
of the two. In the Werdet edition, they are a henpecked pair, whose 
wives come to the offices on pay-day, to the amusement of the other 
clerks (W. I, 212); Mme Colleville, “pleine d’ordre et d’économie,” 
won’t hear of her husband’s amusing himself without her (I, 213). 
But there are phrases that suggest the later description of the two 


ménages: ““Madame Thuillier ... vivait avec une vieille soeur qui 
lui payait pension” (I, 213). “Colleville avait deux enfants; mais 
comme madame Thuillier était inféconde, il passait pour certain que 
M. et madame Thuillier, arrivés 4 l’Age de cinquante ans, adopteraient 
l’un des petits Colleville: ...”’ (I, 214-15). ‘Sans Thuillier, le ménage 
Colleville aurait misérablement fini” (I, 216). 

There is the genése of several facts in the later Colleville-Thuillier 
situation. To see them developed let us go directly to les Petits bour- 
geois, of which les Employés is in this respect only an echo. There 
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Colleville is one of the fringe of theatrical people whom Balzac often 
painted. He has married Flavie, natural daughter of a celebrated 
danseuse—rather far from the “bonne grosse maman” of the Werdet 
edition. Jérome Thuillier, son of a concierge in the Ministére des 
Finances, and quite a beau in his young days, is married by his 
capable sister to a submissive wife, who is a failure in that she has no 
children. When Mme Colleville’s fourth child is born, the Thuilliers 
are asked to be godparents, and propose to leave all their money to 
little Céleste. This is quite suitable, as Thuillier is in reality the 
child’s father. The older Colleville children resemble respectively 
Colleville, a handsome dragoon, and Francois Keller. Such is Flavie. 
Colleville, while retaining the general character attributed to him in 
la Femme supérieure, is made a perfect example of a mari cocu. He 
even benefits by it. He is “looked after’’ by Keller, Thuillier, and now 
by the powerful Congrégation. For at the moment the action opens in 
les Employés, Mme Colleville has turned devout, when to be devout 
is very much the fashion. All this is brought into les Employés by 
insertions scattered throughout. There are twenty-seven such allu- 
sions. The name of Flavie is bandied about the office, while Colleville 
seems deaf and blind. He tells Dutoq not to marry, for “on trouve 
coqu dans votre nom!”’ To which Dutog retorts, “J’aime mieux que 
ce ne soit que dans mon nom” (F. 225, C. 128). Bixiou accepts an 
invitation to the Colleville soirées (which in the later editions replace 
those of Thuillier), but it is “a cause de Madame” (F. 231, C. 138). 
Flavie’s gay salon is contrasted with that of Mme Rabourdin, who, 
ambitious also, scorns her rival’s methods. In la Femme supérieure 
we have: “... elle regardait comme indignes d’une femme supérieure 
les honteux commerces par lesquels certaines femmes suppléaient 4 
l’insuffisance des appointemens”’ (W. I, 65). To this is added in the 
later versions: ‘‘Cette raison lui fit refuser toute relation avec madame 
Colleville, alors liée avec Frangois Keller, et dont les soirées effagaient 
souvent celles de la rue Duphot” (F. 152, C. 28). Above all, Flavie’s 
easy morality is represented as useful in a husband’s career. In the 
upstir following La Billardiére’s death, everybody wants Colleville 
promoted, whereas there was no mention of him in that connection 
in the text of 1838. Gaudron speaks of the cardinal’s secretary as 
“un jeune abbé qui m’a de grandes obligations et qui s’intéresse d 
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monsieur Colleville; autrefois j’ai payé sa pension (F. 261, C. 178). 
The clause underscored is inserted. Here as in many other cases Colle- 
ville is fairly dragged in by the heels. 

More interesting in an abridged study than the small changes 
effected in other characters is the way Balzac does not waste his first 
portraits of Thuillier and Colleville, as found in the Werdet edition. 
He had “‘discovered”’ a new set of facts about those two, but the type 
of employee he had first described them to be was still found in the 
Bureaux. So he transfers their portraits to two other employees, 
whom he had in the first edition only alluded to by name: “Il y avait 
par exemple, dans le bureau Baudoyer, des gens nommés Chazelle, 
Paulmier, employés 4 front chauve ...’’ (W. I, 232). These two men so 
casually alluded to are developed in the Furne edition into another 
pair of friends, whose dossier is placed immediately after those of 
Thuillier and Colleville, and who are contrasted with the two latter 
as always “en guerre” (F. 211, C. 110). If the dossier of Chazelle 
and Paulmier be compared with the part of Thuillier and Colleville’s 
original dossier which describes their appearance and their petty 
habits (W. I, 214, 15-16), the two will be found identical, except for 
a few phrases inserted in that of Chazelle and Paulmier to bring out 
their quarrelsome relations. 

Les Petits bourgeois had an effect on les Employés more profound 
than that of simply connecting it with another group of people in the 
Comédie humaine. In the first place, the introduction of Mme Colle- 
ville, as a character who never actually appears but is constantly 
felt, alters the emphasis of the drame. Balzac evidently intended 
Elisabeth Baudoyer, the petty bourgeoise, to serve as a contrast to 
the femme supérieure, Mme Rabourdin. Unlike her more pretentious 
rival, Mme Baudoyer was content to stay in her own class, to be the 
confidante of her husband, and the inconspicuous intelligence of her 
whole group, and it is she who carries off the prize. The introduction 
of Flavie Colleville, equally ambitious, less scrupulous, “une femme 
aussi supérieure dans son genre que madame Rabourdin dans le sien’’ 
(F. 210, C. 107) makes a triangular situation, with two rivals pitted 
against the rather naive scheming of Célestine Rabourdin. But we 
have already seen that Balzac was less preoccupied with the drame 
than with the social issues involved. The Colleville of the later 
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editions is a new type of employee, the employee who rises through 
his wife’s easy morals. He is in this respect a preliminary sketch for 
M. Marneffe (la Cousine Bette). The rdle of such women in a bureau- 
cracy is a new element introduced into the Furne edition of les 
Employés, and such should be considered as part of the development of 
the sociological étude. The cynical observation of the réle of the offi- 
cial’s wife in her husband’s progress shows, too, Balzac’s growing 
naturalism, especially noticeable in a novel such as this one, which 
in the first edition was singularly free from sordidness other than that 
of petty monotony. 


Of the variations to harmonize les Employés with other parts of 
the Comédie humaine, by far the largest number are those affecting 
reappearing characters. Les Employés is a novel of many characters— 
ninety-six that reappear in other novels,! and forty that appear here 
alone. Of the former group, fifty-five were already found in la Femme 
supérieure, while forty were inserted in the Furne edition. Among 
those forty, only two are introduced whose réles are of any impor- 
tance: Métivier and Chaboisseau. The other thirty-eight may be 
called background characters. Now there were already in the Werdet 
edition a large number of such background characters, introduced as 
relatives of more important persons, run in in bunches for atmosphere, 
or used only as an illustration of some statement. Evidently, then, 
the scheme of linking by reappearing characters was well developed 
in Balzac’s mind by 1838. This being the case, why are so many new 
characters—forty—introduced in the Furne? During the years 1837- 
44 Balzac wrote a number of novels dealing with the bourgeois group 
with which les Employés is chiefly concerned, or with the other Paris 
circles—journalists, courtesans, usurers—with which various char- 
acters in les Employés are connected. Such are César Birotteau (1837), 
Illusions perdues (1837-43), la Rabouilleuse (1841-42), and Splendeurs 
et miséres des courtisanes (1838-46). While a few of the characters in- 
serted have played their chief part in earlier novels (Sommervieux, 
Granson, De Trailles), they are the exception; most of those inserted 
could not have appeared in the Werdet edition because they had not 


1 Miss Preston counts eighty-five (Ethel Preston, Balzac’s Reappearing Characters, 
University of Chicago dissertation, to be published). 
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then been created. The second and third parts of les Illusions per- 
dues furnish the largest number of these inserted characters: Florine, 
Michel Chrétien, Matifat, Métivier, Chaboisseau, Samanon, Dauriat, 
Camusot. 

These persons were introduced in different ways. Already in 1838 
Balzac was mustering them in large groups, especially at entertain- 
ments. Mme Rabourdin invites to her house such celebrities as 
Schinner, Bianchon, Rubempré, Manerville, etc. (W. I, 137), to which 
list of eleven persons are added in 1844 Canalis and du Tillet (F. 177), 
and in the Conard the Vicomte de Portenduére. A list of those attend- 
ing the minister’s soirée shows the type of changes taking place be- 
tween editions: 

Il y aura la comtesse, qui est tou- Il y aura la comtesse Féraud, qui est 
jours en faveur malgré la mort de toujours en faveur malgré la mort de 
Louis XVIII, son cher vicomte, la Louis XVIII, Delphine de Nucingen, 
petite madame Walsham, la mar- madame de Listomére, la marquise 
quise d’Espard, votre chére Firmi- d’Espard, votre chére de Camps ... 
ee eS (F. 281, C. 205). 


Sometimes, as here, reappearing characters are substituted for vague 
titles or equally vague names, which seem almost tentatively placed 
until Balzac should get a name that meant something to his readers. 
Or reappearing characters are substituted for historical persons. 
Again, a general statement will be reinforced by allusion to a con- 
crete case occurring in the world of the Comédie humaine. Baudoyer 
writes his own eulogy without a blush, “absolument comme eussent 
fait Nathan ou Canalis” (F. 261, C. 177). Their names replace the 
vague “‘un grand homme moderne” of the Werdet edition (II, 20). 
More interesting than the introduction of new characters is the 
modification of those already found in the first edition in order to 
harmonize with their appearances in novels published between 1838 
and 1844. Du Tillet, for example, is mentioned in two entirely differ- 
ent places in the Werdet and in the later editions. In the former, the 
usurers propose to conceal themselves behind him—‘“Dutillet est 
notre préte-nom, lui et ses hommes’”’ (W. II, 28), which is changed to 
“Samanon nous sert de paravent” (F. 264, C. 182). Du Tillet has in 
Une Fille d’Eve (1838-39) risen into higher banking circles than that 
of the Café Thémis, and is in the later editions among those at Mme 
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Rabourdin’s receptions (F. 177, C. 64). Mme Firmiani’s name is in 
the Furne changed to Mme de Camps in all but the first three allu- 
sions to her, which occur in “‘loops’’ and might therefore be taken as 
referring to time previous to her second marriage in the fall of 1824 


(Madame Firmiant). 

Most important of these character variations are those affecting 
the lives or personalities. Such a change takes place in the dossier 
of Du Bruel, bringing out his connection with Florine and through 
her with the Duc de Rhétoré (F. 194, C. 86). The piocheur had in 
un Prince de la Bohéme (1839-45) been developed as a leading char- 
acter. So too La Briére, who in the first edition has a negligible 
part as private secretary of the minister. In Modeste Mignon (1844), 
however, he has an important place, and Balzac is evidently prepar- 
ing for this by calling more attention to him in les Employés. Besides 
the long insertion from the Physiologie on the Private Secretary (F. 
190-91, C. 81-82), he is spoken of as a “‘personnage occulte”’ (ins. F. 
190, C. 81) and is given a number of perspicacious remarks, showing 
that he alone appreciates Rabourdin’s value (ins. F. 222, C. 123; 
F. 333, C. 277-78). Even more noticeable are the changes affecting 
the cartoonist Bixiou. Balzac altered the whole background he had 
given him in la Femme supérieure in order to connect him with the 
Bridau family, of whom he is represented in la Rabouilleuse as a sort 
of step-cousin. In the Werdet edition he had come from Le Mans, 
where his father had had business reverses. When he left school, he 
succeeded in getting a position in the Bureaux through his uncle, 
“homme d’affaires du duc de Lenoncourt” (W. I, 203). For this is 
substituted his far less reputable connection with the ““Ducs de Mau- 
frigneuse, de Rhétoré,’’ to whom he owed his place (F. 206, C. 103). 
Bixiou’s personality had been created in la Femme supérieure, he is 
given his place in the Comédie humaine in la Rabouilleuse, and his 
dossier is altered to conform with these recently “‘discovered”’ facts 
in les Employés. 

Too intricate to take up in detail are the changes affecting the 
usurer group of the Café Thémis. In all editions it is headed by Gob- 
seck and Gigonnet. The other usurers, however, are spoken of in the 
Werdet as “un escompteur,”’ “l’homme aux cadavres,” “‘un escomp- 
teur qui avait une trogne de vieux portier,’’ and “celui qui faisait 
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l’escompte de la librairie.”” The fifth one only is mentioned by name— 
Palma. For these old ravens, four ominous in their very anonymity, 
are substituted in the Furne and Conard Métivier and Chaboisseau 
(Illusions perdues). It would seem that Balzac preferred characters 
for whom he had written vivid dossiers, or whose importance in the 
business underworld he had recently dwelt on, even to characters like 
Palma who, while long since conceived, had always remained nothing 
but powerful specters, in the background. Other changes in the usurer 
scenes are insertions that emphasize the character of the whole group 
—ces avares parisiens” replacing a pronoun, for instance—the re- 
distribution of speeches between different persons, and the alteration 
of other speeches to give Gobseck more of his familiar “gags” —“vrai,”’ 
‘Suste,” and “possible.” 

Other forms of linking are negligible in number beside those made 
with reappearing characters. There are two links with les Chouans: 
the elaboration of La Billardiére’s dossier, and the epithet “un vieux 
Chouan”’ (ins. F. 263, C. 181) used of him. A third link is with César 
Birotteau: Minard is seeking to get rich by some invention; “... il 
allait de la Double Pate des Sultanes 4 Huile Céphalique’’ (F. 209, 
C. 106), which replaces “la moutarde blanche au Paraguay-Roux, 
de la pate de Regnault 4 l’huile de Macassar’”’ (W. I, 210). A fourth 
link is with l’Interdiction (1836) (F. 291-92, C. 218). There is only 
one cross-reference: “‘(voyez les Petits bourgeois),’’ which is inserted 
in the Furne edition (F. 211, C. 109). 

This study of the linking in les Employés has I trust brought out 
that Balzac had already well in mind the idea of connecting the novels 
of the Comédie humaine, chiefly through reappearing characters, when 
he first published this novel, or at least when he published the Werdet 
edition. The great variations and insertions of other reappearing char- 
acters in the edition of 1844 are largely due to opening up of new terri- 
tory, as it were, during the six years intervening. In the resulting 
variations Balzac has taken as seriously the ordering of his imaginary 
world as he took the widened study of the sociological group to which 
les Employés is especially dedicated. 


A bird’s-eye view of the variations in les Employés shows that the 
chief insertions—twenty-two and a quarter pages out of thirty and a 
half—are those developing the study of the government clerk. The 
largest insertion is, of course, that of seventeen and a half pages added 
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at the end, partly to terminate several characters, more as an oppor- 
tunity for “wise saws’ on the bureaucratic system. Besides these 


insertions in bulk, the two hundred and eighty pages (C.) are peppered 
with changes affecting the style, paragraphing, drame, realism, char- 
acters, and connection with the Comédie humaine. While three edi- 
tions have been compared for other types of variation, the stylistic 
changes were studied between the Werdet and Conard only. Most of 
the changes, I found, were made between the Werdet and Furne 
editions. In fact, the only changes of any interest made after the 
Furne edition were the alterations of tense in Rabourdin’s dossier, 
four changes of detail in the study of character, a changed date, a 
changed sum of money, one sentence developing the sociological étude, 
and the substitution of two reappearing characters, whose names 
were already inserted at another place. 

The most interesting product of such a comparison of texts is of 
course what one learns of Balzac’s method. His stylistic variations are 
very numerous, and follow a more definite plan than certain of his 
critics would have us believe. They tend toward a greater force and 
definiteness in expression, whether this effect is obtained by more 
logical sentence structure, or by a more vivid and accurate choice of 
words. While Balzac seems in the correction of this novel less con- 
cerned with dramatic and with realistic elements such as “keynoting,”’ 
“gags,” or setting than in some other novels, still there is a consider- 
able number of variations intended to heighten the realism of cer- 
tain characters and of such elements as the money concerned or the 
date at which the action is supposed to take place. In making so 
many minute changes, it is not remarkable that Balzac sometimes 
slipped a cog and leit a phrase contradicted by some subsequent 
variation. Such absurdities will be found in the dossier of Célestine 
(C. 7), in that of Minard (C. 105, 107), in the date of action, and at 
the beginning of the Colleville-Thuillier study (C. 107). But it is not 
the minutiae, whether mistakes or improvements, that are most in- 
teresting in les Employés. One only marvels that Balzac should have 
devoted so much attention to detail when he was also undertaking 
variations on such a large scale. Between 1837 and 1844 we have seen 
that he was bringing together the Parisian world, many of whose 
denizens had already appeared in scattered novels and stories as early 
as 1830. He now connects them with each other by marriage, busi- 
ness, or social relations in such broad canvases as les Illusions perdues, 
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César Birotteau, Splendeurs et miséres, la Rabouilleuse, and les Employés 
itself. With les Petits bourgeois he expected to carry into a higher social 
sphere a more petty group of Parisians than had occupied the premier 
plan of the preceding scenes. Other novels, such as Modeste Mignon 
and Un Début dans la vie, published during the same interval, while 
dealing with a group outside the Parisian circles, likewise influence 
les Employés. This shows how close the connection had become by 
1844 between groups of Balzacian characters living in different parts 
of France. But after all, Balzac’s chief concern is sociological—the 
study of institutions and groups for which the building up of his imagi- 
nary world was but a preliminary. While the bulk of sociological 
changes are the insertions from the Physiologie, even those variations 
connecting this novel with les Petits bourgeois have a sociological bear- 
ing. The shifting of Colleville and. Thuillier’s dossier to two other 
employees brings out two new types, the clarinetist-cumulard, and 
the beau of the Empire, while the types already studied are merely 
given different names and home surroundings. We see in this shift, 
and in comparing the Physiologie with the first and later texts of les 
Employés, that Balzac utilized to the fullest an additional idea, even 
when only a happy phrase. He may have written precipitately but 
he did not write wastefully. When this borrowing from the Werdet 
to the Physiologie, and thence to the Furne and to les Petits bourgeois, 
extends to a maxim, a pun, even a word, one is impressed with Balzac’s 
determination to get a maximum of good out of what he had com- 
mitted to paper. Another characteristic of his method that the varia- 
tions in les Employés show is the gradual genesis of a portrait. This is 
exemplified in the study of Bixiou, and still better in that of Colleville, 
begun in the Werdet edition, rewritten for le Cumulard (Physiologie), 
and these two combined, plus added details, in les Petits bourgeois, 
which is followed by the later editions of les Employés. While the 
separate traits were doubtless observed, the completed portraits are 
rather creations of Balzac’s imagination than observed individuals; 
they were built by accretion, modified from one appearance to an- 
other, and changed by the réle they were expected to play in the 
Comédie humaine. These two observations are the only unexpected 
conclusions to which I am led as a result of studying the three ver- 
sions of les Employés. 
Mary W. Scorr 
UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 

















THE AUTHORSHIP OF LA GRANDE GENEALOGIE 
DE FRIPPELIPPES' 


After his return from exile Marot published, in 1537, his Valet de 
Marot,? which contained an epistle in verse headed Frippelippes secre- 
taire de Clement Marot, a Francoys Sagon secretaire de Labbe de sainct 
Euroul.* In this epistle, Marot, under the name of his page, made a 
formidable attack upon his adversaries. Marot’s apparent willingness 
to quarrel induced a crowd of versifiers to enter the lists on one side 
or the other in the hope of gaining notoriety from their connection 
with him. The first of the series of replies to le Valet was la Grande 
Généalogie de Frippelippes. Written by ung teune Poete champestre, it 
was addressed to Sagon and was intended to furnish facts concerning 
Frippelippes and Marot which might be used against them. 

The Généalogie proper is preceded by an epistle in verse. The 
author begins with abusive and obscene language directed against 
Marot; this soon turns into an apostrophe consisting of vituperation, 
of puns on the words Marot, valet, and Frippelippes with remarks on 
their fitness, and of an attempt to show how futile are the attacks of 
Sagon’s opponents: 

Ung Elephant de la Mouche n’a peur, 
Sagon aussi n’a cure du trompeur; 


Que luy chault il si tu le blasme ou loue 
Tu ne scauroys faire pys que la moue. 


The poet next reveals to Sagon the extent of his research in preparing 
the genealogy. After having looked through many erudite authors for 


1 La grande Généalogie de Frippelippes, Composée par ung ieune Poéte Champestre. 
Auecques une Epistre adressant le tout 4d Francoys Sagon. On les vend au mont sainct Hylaire, 
prés le college de Reims, au Phoeniz. Bibl. del’ Arsenal, 6427A, 3¢ piéce. Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
@uvres de Clément Marot, in 4°, IV, 424—28. Querelle de Marot et Sagon. Piéces réunies par 
Emile Picot et Paul Lacombe. Introduction par Georges Dubosc. Rouen: Albert Lainé, 1920. 
Société Rouennaise de Bibliophiles. No. 14. 

2 Le Valet de Marot contre Sagon, Cum Commento. On les vend @ Paris en la Rue sainct 
Iacques prés sainct Benoist, en la bouticque de Iehan Morin, prés les troys couronnes dargent 
(1537), Arsenal 6427A, 2¢ piéce. Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 416-23. Picot and Lacombe, 
No. 22. 

?G. Guiffrey, @uvres de Clément Marot, III (1881), 565-92. 
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information about Frippelippes’ family tree, he found the source 
primitive in Perceforest, while details were furnished by Huon de 
Bordeaux, Merlin, Pantagruel, Esopet, Mandeville, and others. He 
begs Sagon to use against his adversaries the material collected. The 
main body of the Généalogie is a mixture of foolishness and obscenity 
which attempts to be rabelaisian. It has been briefly analyzed by 
Guiffrey.! 

Since its termination in 1537, many writers have had occasion to 
discuss the quarrel of Marot and Sagon. The Généalogie, because it is 
a reply to one of Marot’s well-known poems,’ has always been involved 
in the discussion, but no one has presented conclusive evidence as to 
the authorship of the document. Three of Marot’s opponents have 
been mentioned as the probable author; these are Sagon, La Huetterie, 
and Mathieu (or Macé) de Vaucelles. M. Bonnefon, in his articles on 
the history and documents of the quarrel, concluded that it is impos- 
sible to determine who the author was.’ But an important fact has 
been overlooked. Apparently no one has noticed that the author of 
the Généalogie tells who he is. The Epistre adressant le tout d Francoys 
Sagon ends thus 


Voyla que ceft Sagon loyal amy 
Je ne {cay plus propos ne demy 
Qui ton efprit {ceuft faire refiouyr 
Fors que pry dieu quil te face iouir 
Apres auoir vefcu les ans Neftor, 
De paradis plus riche que neft or 
Ceft vng lequel eftant fur banc ou felle, 
Na pour rebut que mal au cul fe cele 
Si vous youle3 fon nom y trouuere3 
Ne plus ne moins ainfi que vous verre3 
Et pour deuifef COAQ Q 
Cett a {cauoir amico amicus 
TOSTETTARD 
FESTINALENTE 


1G. Guiffrey, op. cit., I (Paris, 1911), 336 ff. 

* Pierre Villey, Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 105; ‘‘La verité est que l’6pitre de 
Marot est alerte, impertinente, parfois spirituelle. J’y vois le chef-d’cauvre de Marot dans 
le genre satirique.” 

+ Paul Bonnefon, ‘‘Le Différend de Marot et de Sagon,”’ Revue d’ Histoire littéraire de 
la France, I (1894), 138. 
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The next to the last couplet says that if Sagon wishes he will find the 
author’s name “there,” that is, in what precedes. As a matter of fact, 
the phrase mal au cul se cele contains the letters of the name Macé 
Vaucelles: mace uaucelles. The anagram should have been 
easy to discover since we are told that it is there, and since it begins 
with the first syllable of the first name and ends with the last syllable 
of the last name, both phonetically intact. It is similar to Villon’s 
Qui, ramply sur les chantiers'<Itiers Marchant, but is much simpler. 
No proof of the contemporary popularity of juggling with the letters 
of names is necessary, but our particular author’s fondness for it is 
evidenced by La Croix du Maine’s opinion? that Vaucelles’ change of 
name from Macé Vaucelles to Mathieu de Vaucelles was to be ex- 
plained by the clever anagram which the longer name made possible, 
namely, Dieu veult l’Gme chaste. The Responce par lung des amys de 
V’imprimeur,? a document of the quarrel, refers to the practice as 


follows: 
... la belle costume 
Des Francois usant de la plume 
Qui ont ceste perfection 
De trouver quelque invention 
Sur leurs noms, ou quelque sentence. 


Our example is imperfect because the phrase contains three l’s while 
the name contains only two. One might argue that the author spelled 
cul without an 1.4 The word occurs once more in the Généalogie with an l, 
so we are forced to conclude that the / was supplied by the printer or that 
the anagram is imperfect. That the imperfect anagram was not uncom- 
mon,however,is shown by the following examples from other documents 
of the quarrel: Daluce Locet Pamanchoys < Claude Collet Champenois, 
criticized in the Responce (cited above), line 8; Gallopin®< Papillon; 
clame tourment®< Clément Marot; Belle d soy< Louise Labé;’ and by 

1 Testament, XXV. 

2 Bibliothéque francoise, II (Paris, 1772), 107-8. 

3In Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 415. 

‘Godefroy gives an example of cu from the fifteenth century; the Dictionary of the 
Academy (1694) says: ‘‘l'l ne se prononce point, et il y en a peu qui l’escrivent;” Richelet 
(1769) says: ‘‘cuou cul. On prononce cu’’; Littré: ‘‘l'l ne se prononce jamais, méme devant 
une voyelle’’; and Larousse: ‘‘On écrivait autrefois cul ou cu; les poétes peuvent encore 
user de cette licence.”’ 

5 Marot, Frippelippes, 1. 161; Guiffrey, III, 584. 

* Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 434, Response a4 Marot. 
7 Charles Boy, @uvres de Louise Labé, I (Paris, 1887), 113, 114, 115, 193. 
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Villon’s verse cited above. It must also be noted that there is a super- 
fluous ¢ in the anagram Dieu veult l’ dme chaste < Mathieu de Vaucelles.* 

In addition to the author’s statement that his name is to be 
found in the text, the following passage furnishes us with some in- 
formation about him: 


Mais qui minduict te rescripre a present 
Contre Marot qui ne fut one present 
Deuant mes ieulx, veu aussi qu’en ma vie 
Je n’auois eu de te rescripre enuie? 

Que dix ie enuye a toy ie ne parle 

En mon viuant ie ne suis emparle 

Pour me trouuer deuant sa? doulce langue 
Digne de faire a ung Roy la harengue 
Voicy pourquoy quant iouy le renom 
Que ce Frippet auoit change ton nom 

Ten euz grand doeuil, pource que ie scay bien 
On le voirra si tu mectz plume en ceuure 
Aupres de toy ne sera que menu ceuure 
Donec me suys mis a reuoluer mes liures 
Lesquelz ne sont de science deliures 

Iay regarde cayers et grans volumes 

Et du depuys certes nous ne voulusmes 
Mon clere et moy cesser de feuilleter 
Pour regarder qui voulut alaicter 

Done descendit et dou print origine 

Ledit Frippet bon souillart de cuisine 


He says that he has never seen either Marot or Sagon, and claims that 
his only reason for attacking Marot is that Marot had attacked Sagon. 
He considers Sagon the better man and poet, and describes how, with 
the aid of his clerk, he went through his books to find out about 


Frippelippes. 


1 It may not be accidental that our author's last name occurs in two other places in the 
last six lines quoted. The four words of the first line, sur banc ou selle, contain all the letters 
of the name Vaucelles, and the capitals of the fifth line, A C O A Q Q, if solved, assez 
haults a deuz culs, also contain them. This phrase may refer to the culs-de-lampe used by 
Vaucelles, a printer, in his profession. On the pronunciation of the letter Q as a source of 
puns and banter, see Larousse and Littré; also Voltaire, Dict. Phil., Université, reference to 
Ramus. This fifth line seems to be intended to be read with the names of the letters. 
When the last line is reached the reader realizes that the capitals may also be read so as to 
be phonetically identical with the two Latin words in the last line, i.e., the two symbols 
formed by splitting the capital A in halves are each to be read A-mi, and the resultant 
reading is a-mi-co a-mi-cus. All this juggling is quite in the tradition of rhétoriqueur 
pedantry. 


2 The context points to a typographical error for ta here. 
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The name Vaucelles does not occur in any other document of the 
quarrel, but in Sagon’s Rabais du Caquet de Fripelippes' the following 
passage is to be found in a long list of writers called upon to help 


Sagon: 
Huet monte en ton auertin; 


Mace: en ensuyuant lertin 
Desploye icy de ta science 
Le catholique Celestin 
Vaincra depigramme latin 
De marot lorde conscience. 


Guiffrey states? that this Macé is “René Macé, bénédictin résident 4 
Vendéme et continuateur de la Chronique commencée par Guillaume 
Crétin.” Becker* thinks it is Vaucelles, although he gives no reason 
for his opinion. As the Rabais is later than the Généalogie, we should 
expect to see Vaucelles mentioned by Sagon among his allies. Further- 
more, the two lines addressed to Macé fit Vaucelles, as will be shown 
by the following facts. The second line of the quotation is not clear as 
it stands. Throughout the quarrel Marot’s material was appropriated 


by Sagon. 
Qui contrefait tout cela qu’il voit faire‘ 
Ou pour le moins tache a le contrefaire. 


He had a particular fondness for Marot’s rhymes. Considering 
this fact, the following lines from the first Cog-d-l’dne throw some 
light on Sagon’s words: 


Si Dieu ne l’avoit deffendu 
Et je fusse en mon advertin, 
Je donrois quinze a |’Aretin 
Et si gaignerois la partie.5 


Marot here says that, if it were not wrong and if he should fly into @ 
rage, he could give Aretino a big handicap and still beat him at his 
own game, that is, at biting and abusive satire. A comparison of 


1 Lerabais du caquet de Fripelippes et de Marot dict Rat pele adictione Auec le comment. 
Faict par Mathieu de boutigni page de maistre Francoys de Sagon secretaire de Labbe de sainct 
Eburoult, Arsenal 6427A, 5e¢ piéce; Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 445-72; Picot and Lacombe, 
No. 16. 

2 Vie de Clément Marot (Paris, 1911), p. 377. 

* Ph. Aug. Becker, ‘‘Marots Leben,” Zeits. fiir franz. Spr. u. Litt., XLII (1914), 163. 

4 Le banquet d’honneur sur la Paiz faicte entre Clément Marot Francoys Sagon, Fripelip- 
pes Hueterie et aultres de leurs lignes. Nouuellement imprime, 1537. De guerre paiz. See 
Bonnefon, op. cit., p. 279; Guiffrey, op. cit., I, 392; Picot and Lacombe, No. 2. 

6 Guiffrey, Les @uvres de Clément Marot, Vol. III (Paris, 1881), p. 386, 1. 188. 
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Marot’s lines with those quoted from Sagon’s Rabais makes it seem 
probable that, in spite of the faulty text of the second line, Sagon 
meant to say: ‘Huet, fly into a rage; Macé, imitating Aretino, show 
what you can do!” A perusal of the Généalogie shows that Macé or 
Mathieu de Vaucelles excelled in abuse and in erudition (science). 
Little room for doubt is left concerning the identity of this Macé 
when it is noted that Sagon wrote his Rabais at Le Mans (where 
Vaucelles lived) and that he had many acquaintances there who could 
testify to the fact that the Rabais was composed in three days: 
En trois jours fut par grand colere faicte, 


Au Mans; y a uingt ou trente temoings 
Qui vous diront quil n’y a plus ni moins.! 


It remains now to examine the evidence concerning authorship which 
is to be found in other documents of the quarrel. 

One of Marot’s allies, in a poem called the Banquet d’honneur, 
assembles all the parties of the quarrel, and makes each speak for 
himself. Among the words which are put into the mouth of Marot is 
the following partial enumeration of the attacks which had been 
made by Sagon and his group: 

Apres Sagon comme regent et maistre 

A contre moy faict ung Poete campestre 
(Ces son huet) ses rimes applicquer 
Depuis son page au Rabais replicquer 
Et se faisant nommer lautre greban 

Me denonca guerra et arriere ban 

Labbe Conard a faict appologie 

Ung autre sot la généalogie. 


Marot is here made to call Huet poéte champétre, and to distinguish 
him from the author of the Généalogie. No poem has been found with 
the signature poéte champétre except the Généalogie. When Sagon is 
called upon to speak he makes the following confession: 

Oultre iay faict comme ung poure follet 

Contre Marot respondre mon valet 

Car en mon nom ie nosay nullement 

Faire responce a Marot na Clement 


‘ Guiffrey, op. cit., I, 370; Bonnefon, op. cit., p. 130. 
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Trouuer nay sceu pour respondre auec moy 
Sinon Huet (dont estoye en esmoy) 

Qui controuua la généalogie 

Frippelippes, en sa rude elegie 


Cestuy Huet sest dict poete Campestre. 


This poem is the original source of two erroneous statements, namely, 
that Huet called himself poéte champétre and that he wrote the Géné- 
alogie. It is possible that the author really suspected Huet of having 
written the Généalogie, but it is certain that he wished to minimize the 
number of Sagon’s allies. There is ample proof that most of the poets 
of Marot’s circle did not think Huet the offender. The following 
pieces clearly distinguish him from the author of the Généalogie who 
is regularly referred to as the poéte champétre. The Remonstrance a 
Sagon, a la Hueterie et au Poete Champestre' distinguishes the two in 
the text as well as in the title: 
En as-tu ung qui réponde pour toy ? 


De le scavoir j’en suis en grant esmoy 
Fors ung Huet, je faulx c’est Huterie 


Ung aultre en as qu’on devroit mener paistre 

Qui se surnome et dit poéte champestre. 
Frangois Ferrand’s Latin poem, Ad Campestrem Poétam, Sagontum, et 
Huetum, makes the distinction, as does a huttain by Francois Gaucher, 
A Sagon, a la Hueterie, et au Poéte Champestre: 


Sagon veulx tu plus dire mot 
Huet, et toy poéte champestre ? 


Germain Colin, in his Epistre a Marot, a Sagon et a la Hueterie,? speak- 
ing of the Généalogie, says: 
Et puis je ne scay quel follet 


Vous vient respondre a ce valet 
C’est assavoir a Frippelippes. 


After mentioning the Responce a Marot dict Fripelippes et a son Maitre 


1 Arsenal, 6427A, 6¢ piéce; Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 478-87; Bonnefon, op. cit., p. 262; 
Picot and Lacombe, No. 9. 

2 Arsenal, 6427A, 7¢ piéce; Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 488; Bonnefon, op. cit., p. 269; 
Picot and Lacombe, No. 9. 
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Clément par la Huetterie' and the Généalogie, he expresses the opinion 
that Huet did not write both of them: 

Si m’est-il advis (Hueterie) 

(Si j’ay jugement toutesfois) 

Que tu n’as pas escrit les deux foys. 


The quarrel between Marot and Sagon was over in September, 
1537. The first testimony on the authorship of the Généalogie after 
this date is to be found in the Bibliothéque francaise? of La Croix du 
Maine, published in 1584. He says: 

Ledit Vaucelles étant fort jeune écrivit quelques Poésies Frangoises, 
contre Clément Marot, sous le nom de Poéte Champétre, lesquelles ont été 
imprimées plus de quarante ou cinquante ans. 


This testimony has considerable weight, because La Croix was born in 
Le Mans in 1552 and Vaucelles died there in 1578, six years before 
the publication of the Bibliothéque. La Croix was a bibliophile and 
bibliographer, while Vaucelles was a printer and book-dealer. Since, 
however, La Croix does not mention the Généalogie specifically, a 
statement which he makes in his discussion of Charles de la Huetterie 
has been the source of later misunderstandings. His statement is: 

Charles de la Huetterie natif d’Anjou, surnommé le Poéte Champétre 
par ceux de son temps ... florissoit sous Francois I, du temps de Cl. Marot et 
Sagon, auquel il adresse ses ceuvres.’ 


La Croix does not say that Huet called himself by the name which 
the author of the Généalogie used, but that the name was applied to 
Huet by his contemporaries. The only case of this application we have 
is to be found in the Banquet d’honneur, which is probably the basis of 
the statement. La Croix is correct in saying that Huet’s poetry was 
addressed to Sagon. Huet’s reply to Marot’s Frippelippes was, how- 
ever, addressed to Marot.‘ The fact that the Généalogie was signed 
poéte champétre, a name applied to Huet, and that it was addressed to 


Sagon explains the later confusion. 
1 Arsenal, 6427A, 4¢ piéce; Lengiet-Dufresnoy, IV, 433-39; Picot and Lacombe, No. 21. 


2II, 107-8. * Ibid., I, 110. 
4 Réponce & Marot, dict Frippelippes et 4 son maistre Clément, Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 


433-39. 
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The Abbé Goujet' states that either Sagon or Huet or the two 


together wrote the Généalogie: 

L’un ou l’autre, et peut-étre tous les deux ensemble les lui rendirent [re- 
turned Marot’s attacks] dans la grande Généalogie ... piéces grossiére- 
ment burlesques, et qui ne pouvoient que déshonorer leurs auteurs. L’Epitre 
ne porte que le nom de la Huéterie, et sa date est de 1537.? 


Note that the epistle does not bear the name of La Huetterie; it bears 


the name poéte champétre. 

The confusion reaches its climax in M. de la Monnoye’s note to 
the section on Huet in Rigolet de Juvigny’s edition of La Croix du 
Maine, 1772: 

Il entra dans la querelle de Francois Sagon contre Clément Marot, et l’on 
voit dans le Recueil in -16 imprimé chez Charles l’Angelier, 1539, de tous 
les vers faits pour et contre dans cette occasion, que la Huéterie est quelque 
fois appelé Charles Huet, dit Huéterie, quelquefois raillé sous le nom de Poéte 
champétre, nom par lui-méme pris dans sa grande Généalogie de Fripelippes, 
quoiqu’en d’autres endroits, comme pages 66, 70, et 71 v° le Poéte Champétre 
soit positivement distingué de la Huéterie. Ce qui augmente la difficulté, 
c’est que la Croix du Maine, qui avee Marot, S. Gelais, Fontaine, et plusieurs 
autres, reconnoit ici la Huéterie pour le Poéte Champétre ne laisse pas 4 la 
lettre M de dire que ce fut un Mathieu de Vaucelles, Imprimeur et Libraire au 
Mans qui écrivit sous le nom de Poéte Champétre contre Marot. 

Modern research has failed to settle the question of authorship. 
Picot,’ in spite of the warning of Brunet,‘ gives the name of Mathieu 
de Vauzelles followed by an interrogation point. There is no evi- 
dence for connecting with the poem this Lyonnese lawyer, poet, 
friend of Louise Labé and brother-in-law of Maurice Scéve, but 
Lachévre® perpetuates the attribution. Guiffrey changed his mind 
every time he treated the question. His opinions, in chronolog- 
ical order, are as follows. Huet wrote the Généalogie;* we have no 

1 Bibliothéque francaise, XI (1747), 89. 

2Trialh, Querelles littéraires, I (1771), 107, repeats this opinion. 

3 Cat. Rothschild, I (1884), 443 and III, 441, ‘‘On trouve ici deux pieces, signées tou- 
tes deux des devises: Tost et tard, Festina lente, que l'on croit appartenir a Mathieu de 
Vauzelles.’’ The spelling and pronunciation of Vaucelles’ name is established by his ana- 
gram. The Vauzelles of Lyon rhymed their name with zéle and used such devices as 
d’immortel zéle, d’un vrai zéle, and crainte de Dieu vault zéle. 

4 Manuel du libraire, II (1861), 1701. 


5 Bibliographie des recueils collectifs de poesies du X VI* siécle (1922), p. 183. 
6 Les wuvres de Clément Marot, Vol. III (Paris, 1881), p. 573, n. 1, and p. 578, n. 1. 
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means of knowing whether Huet or Vaucelles wrote it;! La Huet- 
terie is the author;? Vaucelles seems more probable than La Huet- 
terie.* From first to last he gives no conclusive evidence. Eugéne 
Voizard’s study of the quarrel, which appeared in 1885, four years 
after Guiffrey’s first utterances, favors Huet on the basis of the 
evidence in the Banquet d’honneur and of a personal conviction that 
Sagon could not find another ally against Marot, in spite of the con- 
siderable amount of evidence which he adduces in favor of Vaucelles. 
Bonnefon refuses to express an opinion, considering the evidence at 
hand insufficient. Ph. A. Becker accepts Guiffrey’s last opinion 
without discussion.* Dubosc, in the last publication on the quarrel 
which I have seen,’ limits himself to saying that the Généalogie is 
attributed by some to La Hueterie, and by Guiffrey to Vaucelles. 
An investigation of all the documents of the quarrel and of what 
has been written on the authorship of the Généalogie reveals the fol- 


i‘*Nous ferons remarquer en passant que cette qualification de poéte campestre est 
également appliquée 4 Mathieu de Vaucelles. Mais nous n’avons aucun indice pour décider 
auquel des deux elle appartient réellement.”’ 

?“Tl n'y a guére que la G. de F., composée par La Huetterie sous le nom déguis6 du 
jeune poéte champestre, qui puisse nous fournir, etc."’ 

3 Ibid., Vol. I (1911). Guiffrey died in 1887. His work therefore antedates Bonnefon, 
although it was not published until much later. P. 356: ‘“‘Aussi l’auteur jugea prudent de 
rester caché sous le voile de l'anonyme. Quelques-uns ont voulu reconnaitre Charles de la 
Huetterie. Nous pensons que ce combattant aux armes peu courtoises était plut6t Mathieu 
de Vaucelles, imprimeur et libraire au Mans, o2 il devait se trouver en relations fréquentes 
avec Sagon, car on se souvient que cette ville était le quartier général du secretaire de 
l'abbé de Sainte Evroult. Mathieu de Vaucelles sentait des démangeaisons poétiques; il 
avait déji donné l’essor 4 quelques petites compositions de son cru qui n’avaient pas volé 
bien loin; peut-étre en se mélant 4 cette querelle était-ce un moyen de forcer l’attention.”’ 

4 De disputatione inter Marotum et Sagontum (diss.) (Paris, 1885), p. 25: ‘‘His tamen 
‘omnibus non assentiendum mihi videtur, et potius censeo rectius illorum opinionem sequi 
qui Huetum poetae campestris personam suscepisse existimant. Namque paucos non 
solum Sagontus invenire potuerat qui invidiae et ambitionis consortes fleri non vollent, 
etc.’" This author’s @uores Choisies de Clément Marot accompagnées d'une étude sur la vie, 
les euvres, etc. (Paris, 1888), Introd. p. xl n. 2, contains a quotation without acknowledg- 
ment from M. de la Monnoye’s note to La Croix cited above; Huet ‘‘est quelquefois raill6 
sous le nom de poéte champestre, nom par lui-méme pris dans sa grande généalogie de 
Fripelippes."’ 

5 See above, p. 338, n. 3. 6 See above, p. 341, n. 3. 

7 Picot and Lacombe, op. cit., Introd., p. xvii: ‘‘La premiére piéce de ce nouveau com- 
bat fut La grande généalogie de Frippelippes, signée ‘ung jeune poéte champestre,’ qui, 
suivant les uns, cachait Charles de la Hueterie, et suivant Guiffrey, Mathieu de Vaucelles, 
imprimeur au Mans, en relations vraisemblables avec Sagon. 

Pierre Villey, op. cit., p. 105, says: ‘‘Les répliques ne se firent pas attendre: la 
Hueterie intervint de nouveau avec sa Réponse 4 Fripelipes et 4 son maitre Clément. 
C’est lui encore, ou bien—d'aprés La Croix du Maine—c’est Mathieu de Vaucelles du 
Mans qui, sous le pseudonyme du ‘poéte campestre,’ donne la Généalogie de Fripelipes, 
laquelle, sous une forme imitée de la Généalogie de Pantagruel, n'est guére qu’un amas 
d’ordures.”” 
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lowing situation. The author says that his name is to be found in a 
certain place in the text. The name of Macé Vaucelles is to be found in 
that place. La Croix’s statements that Vaucelles changed his name 
from Macé to Mathieu, that he was a book-dealer and printer who 
lived and died at Mans, and that he wrote under the name of poéte 
champétre against Marot, have never been disproved. Vaucelles says 
in the poem that he has never seen Marot and has never talked to 
Sagon. This situation would, of course, not fit Huet, for we know that 
he and Sagon were friends and allies. We have, in addition, the state- 
ment from Sagon’s pen in the name of his page that Marot and Huet 
saw each other often: 


Et si ne veoit Huet pas tant 
Comme fait ton maistre.! 


Marot and his allies were evidently not familiar with Vaucelles’ name 
or they would have discovered it in the poem. None of them mention 
his name, but all of them, except one, distinguish the author of the 
Généalogie from Huet. A single document, the Banquet d’honneur, 
accuses Huet of signing himself poéte champétre in order to increase 
the list of Sagon’s defenders.? This piece of evidence is of slight impor- 


tance because the author makes it clear that his purpose is to make it 
appear that Sagon was unable to find supporters. Huet wrote one 
reply to Frippelippes and signed it with his own name. The style and 
content do not resemble those of the Généalogie. One contemporary 
expressed the opinion that Huet wrote only this one reply. Sagon also 
wrote a reply to Frippelippes which he called Le Rabais du Caquet de 
Fripelippes. In it he calls upon Macé along with Huet and various 
others to join in the attacks upon Marot. This Macé is evidently 
Vaucelles. The connection between Vaucelles and Sagon is established 
by the fact that Le Mans was the headquarters of Sagon’s protector, 
the Abbé de Saint Evroult. Vaucelles’ purpose in writing would seem 
to have been an entirely selfish one. He admits that he had no reason 
for writing against Marot, and he must have expected some profit 
from his abuse of the absent and flattery of a local light. He may 
also have hoped for notoriety from his project, but the reception which 
1 Le Rabais du Caquet de Fripelippes, in Lenglet-Dufresnoy, IV, 427. 


2 Even the Banquet distinguishes the author of the Généalogie from Huet in the mouth 
of Marot. 
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his work received was not encouraging, and this may offer some clue 
to the motive for his changing his name from Macé, the key to his 
anagram, to Mathieu, a change which La Croix thought was due to the 
clever anagram mentioned in the Bibliothéque. 

In view of the evidence cited, there seems no longer to be any 
doubt as to the authorship. The connection of the Généalogie with 
Marot forces everyone who deals with this period of his career to 
mention the document. It seems worth while, therefore, to be able 
to give the name of the author instead of repeating the time-honored 


noncommittal statement. 
C. E. PARMENTER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





MEXICAN-SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES 


The following modifications are suggested for three entries in 
Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches Etymologisches W6rterbuch: 


847 ayacotli (mexic.) “Bohne.” Should read: eine Art mexic. “Bohne.” 


A great deal of discussion has been started by a remark of the poet 
Heredia to Gaston Paris regarding the probable source of French 
haricot in Mexican ayacotli.1 Nyrep took it up and in a lengthy article 
attempted to prove that ayacotli is the correct etymon.? His argu- 
ments were supported by some romantically worded evidence of 
Fabre, and by Heredia’s query.* According to this evidence, an 
obscure French pirate or colonist brought this new variety of 
phaseolus through Louisiana to Europe, in the eighteenth century. 
This particular variety was immune to a certain insect which attacked 
the home varieties; hence it must have come from America. The first 
argument has no weight. It would have been totally impossible for 
an obscure colonist to introduce a new variety of bean under a name 
that would impose itself on many varieties already known and used 
at home. It is well known what difficulties the Duc de Parmentier had 
to overcome and with what astuteness he had to give the humble 
potato an aristocratic flavor before the peasants took up its cultiva- 
tion. Potato-soup had to be baptized potage a la Parmentier in order 
to be acceptable to the French palate. It is also well known how Fred- 
erick of Prussia—or Brandenburg—induced his noble Junkers to eat 
the plebeian food of American barbarians: he simply had it set before 
them on the table and led the gastronomic debauchery in person. In 
Czech, the potato is still popularly known as brambor< Branibor, i.e., 

1 Romania, IX, 575 n.: “Si, comme il est fort probable, haricot est le mexicain ayacotli, 
le créole a conservé la bonne prononciation."’ 


2‘*Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab,’’ Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 


II, No. 1 (1918), pp. 1-17. 

3 Véridique histoire de la conquéte de la Nouvelle Espagne. Traduite de l'espagnol avec 
une introduction et des notes par José Maria de Heredia, II (Paris, 1877-87), 172; and note 
on p. 415: ‘Les corsaires, flibustiers ou colons francais de la Floride et du Mississippi ne 
l’avaient-ils pas directement introduit?”’ 

[MopeErN Put.o.oey, February, 1926] 349 
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brandenburger.! This disposes also of the second argument. One 
single variety, though from America and immune to insects devouring 
home varieties, would not have sufficient importance to impose its 
Mexican name. The Mexican acocotli, transplanted into Europe 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, is known today as dahlia 
in its four hundred or more varieties, and no one remembers its pic- 
turesque Nahuatl name.’ 

Ayacotli, popularly known as ayocote (not ayacot),* is a phaseolus 
cultivated in Central Mexico. In certain regions, as in Tlaxcala and 
Puebla, it is eaten by preference at Christmas. At other seasons, 
the other fifty-odd varieties of frijol are consumed, the high-plateau 
people preferring the brown and abhorring the black varieties, which 
are the favorites of the inhabitants of the coast, in the states of Vera 
Cruz, Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan.‘ 


1 The same applies to tobacco. Sir Walter Raleigh made it popular in England; Jean 
Nicot, ambassador of France to Portugal, is responsible for nicotine in France. In Italy it 
was Cardinal Prospero Santacroce, papal nuncio to Sebastian of Portugal. As regards 
coffee, Gaston Deschamps, in Revue des Deux Mondes (May 15, 1925), p. 430, says: ‘“‘Le 
café de Yemen, exporté du port de Moka, fut 4 la mode dés l’instant o2 le roi Louis XIV, 
ayant accepté une premiére infusion de la graine importée d’Arabie par Jean Thevenot, 
bourgeois de Paris, déclara prendre goit 4 ce breuvage oriental.”’ 

2 Also called chichipatli. First sent to Spain in 1789, thence to France in 1804. Its 
present name perpetuates the fame of the Swedish botanist, Dahl, who first classified it in 
Europe. Some botanists in Germany insist on calling it georgina, in order to distinguish it, 
or rather, avoid confusion with dalea, another Mexican flower, classified by the English 
botanist Dale. Cf. Nouveau Larousse Illustré, III, 491, e.v. Also, Marie-Thérése Feuille- 
bois, “‘Les Fleurs au Mexique, le Dahlic,’’ Courrier Franco-Mezicain, June 18, 19, 20, 22, 
1925. 

3’ Nyrop’s article. To strengthen his argument he could have also noted the bad habit 
of Spanish scribes to put an A where it did not belong. For example, the Nahuatl name of 
Aztahuacan (place of those who worship cranes) to this day is wrongly spelled Hastahua- 
cin, and causes Robelo (p. 81) to exclaim:  ‘‘Quién seria el escribiente estGpido que 
escribi6 este nombre con H?”’ 

4 Wallace Thompson, The People of Mezico, p. 261: ‘There are two types of Mexican 
beans; one is a small black variety very little larger than the Boston or navy bean, and the 
other the large pink kidney bean which is known in our own markets. No other sort will 
be used by a Mexican, for the nutty flavor, particularly of the small bean, is really vital to 
his enjoyment of his food.’’ Even a trained observer will easily overlook the ayocote in the 
mass of frijoles. Cf. Ricardo del Castillo, Los llamados mexicanismos de la Academia Es- 
pafiola (México, 1917), p. 37: ‘“‘No es del todo general en México el nombre de Ayocote 
para designar el frijol m&s grueso que el comfin, pues en algunos Estados de la RepGblica sele 
da, ademas de este nombre, el de coronche.”” At the beginning of the last century the black 
variety seems to have been more generally used, as appears from W. Bullock’s Siz Months’ 
Residence and Travels in Mezico (London, 1824), p. 278: ‘‘Small black beans called fricollis 
[sic] are in general demand all over New Spain: they form a part of every meal, and even 
strangers think them excellent.”’ 

In the North, especially in California, the pink variety evidently was more general, as 
appears from the statement of “‘le pére Francois-Marie Picolo, un des premiers Mission- 
naires qui furent dans le pays,’’ who speaks of haricot rouge. Cf. Histoire naturelle et civile 
de la Californie, I (Paris, 1767), 60. 
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The word does not occur in Dr. HernAndez’ famous book.' Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo speaks of frisoles.2 Bernardino de Sahagtin,* who was 
better informed than any other writer of this early period, mentions 
aiocotli, but without giving it any special importance. Robelo* gives 
the following information about it: 

“Frijoles gordos,” dice Molina [i.e., in his dictionary]. ‘“No hemos podido 
fijar los elementos de esta palabra. Especie de frijol, casi del tamafio de una 

1 Nyrop assumes that Heredia might have found information on ayacotli there. The 
correct title is not as Nyrop givesit: De historia plantarum novi orbis, but: Nova Plantarum, 
Animalium et Mineralium Mezicanorum Historia a Francisco Hernandez Medico, Romae, 
1651. There is no mention whatever of ayacotli, but on p. 651 Phaseoli are described. 

2 Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espafia, sacada 4 luz por el P. M. Fr. 
Alonso Remon (Madrid, 1632), p. 70: ‘‘Pasemos adelante, y digamos de los que vendian 
frisoles, y chia, y otras legumbres, @ yervas 4 otra parte.”’ 

3 Died in 1590, came to New Spain in 1529. His monumental work, Historia General 
de las Cosas de Nueva Espafia, embraces this whole period. In the edition by Carlos Marfa 
Bustamante (México, 1829) appear the following references to beans: II, 300: “‘ezoitl, 
[modern ejote], frisoles cocidos con sus bainas,’’ and III, 45: ‘‘frisoles amarillos, colorados, 
blancos y menuditos, y los que estén como jaspeados, y de otras diversas colores, y los 
que son muy gordos como habas que se dicen en la lengua mexicana aiocotli’’; ibid., p. 90: 
cimatl, frisoles silvestres.”’ 

On Cimate we find in Robelo, p. 491: ‘‘Cimatl. Radiacales desconocidas. Planta cuyas 
raices se emplea [sic] como condimento en las salsas y guisados. Los claquicheros [those 
who extract pulque from the maguey plant] la echan en la aguamiel para darle buen gusto 
al pulque.”’ 

P. Bernabé Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, Vol. I (written in 1653, published in 
Seville, 1896), p. 375, chap. xxvii, ‘‘De los Frisoles de las Indias,’’ says: ‘‘Hallanse muchas 
diferencias de Frisoles; las m&s notables son tres; y la mata de todas es de una misma 
manera con muy poca variedad en las hojas.’’ The best of them, according to him, are 
Pallares, which are eaten by the Spaniards; next come Purotos or Porotos, eaten mostly by 
the natives and servants; then come Chuvis, which are used by the boys for playing 
games, though they are also eaten, either boiled or roasted. ‘‘Llémanse los Frisoles en la 
lengua quichua, Purutu; en la aymara, Miculla, y en la mexicana, Cicimatic.’’ The name 
poroto is still the current name for beans in South America. 

On Cicimatic we find in Robelo, p. 490: ‘‘adj. derivado de cimatl. Planta medicinal 
parecida al cimatl, que se usa principalmente contra las Glceras, de donde le viene el otro 
nombre de palancapatli’’ Hernandez]. Lat.: Senecio vulneraria.’’ Hernandez, p. 651, has 
the following information: ‘‘Cicimatic herba est Napo similis, radice fibrata, 8 qua prodett 
caules volubiles, & rubei, ornati folijs ternis, cordis figura, similibusq; ceteris Faseolis, 
quorum est species. ac siliquae mediocres, ex purpureis ac velut racematim depedentibus, 
floribus. Nascitur in calidis, ac teperatis regionibus, qualis est Mexicana. Téperies est 
frigida, & glutinosa. Radix trita inspersaque, vicera curat. abstergit enim illa, & cicatrice 
obducit. quo sit, vt Palancapatli, sev vicerum medicina 4 plerisque vocetur. oculis tenta- 
tis inflammatione miré confert. nubes, & supercrescentem carnem discutit, fluxum alui 
coercet, tussi auxiliatur, & enixas corroborat. Ius vero decocti radicis, opilatur dysen- 
tericis. Cimatl, cui praecedens herba comparetur, est legumen, cuius radix ferrugini 
coloris, caules repentes. omnes ramuli tria habent folia, cordis figura Faseolis similia, 
inferiore parte subalbida.”’ 

On the curative properties of porotos, P. Cobo says (op. cit., I, 376): ‘La harina de 
Porotos tostados comida con azucar, aprovecha 4 los que tienen cimaras de sangre, y lo 
mismo hace la poleada hecha desta harina, llevando en lugar de agua leche de almendras. 
Demis desto, aplicada esta harina con triaca y ajos majados, es contra toda mordedura de 
animal venenoso. Con esta harina de Porotos amasada con sangre de cualquier animal, 
tapan las junturas y clavaz6n de las paylas de cobre en que se cuece el caldo de la cafia 
dulce, para que no se salga.”’ 

4 Diccionario de Aztequismos (Cuernavaca, 1904), p. 470. 
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haba, ordinariamente morado; los hay negros, blancos y pintos.” [In a note 
he adds:] El P. Clavijero dice: ‘‘La legumbre mds apreciada de los Mexicanos 
era la judfa 6 habichuela (frijol), de la cual hay mayor ntimero de variedades 
que del mafz. La mayor es llamada ayacotli, que es del tamafio de un haba y 
nace de una hermosa flor encarnada.” Latin técnico: Phaseolus multiflorus, L. 


In the markets of small villages and towns of Mexico, Morelos, 
Guerrero, Puebla, Tlaxcala, and Oaxaca [ have collected ayocote of 
some twelve varieties of color. In Europe this variety is known largely 
to children who use it for games, and not to chefs de cuisine.! 

In view of this evidence, and also of the fact that, like our “pork 
and beans,” which contains beans and practically no pork, the French 
haricot de mouton contained more féves than mouton so that in the end 
the word haricot was applied to the féves only, and although the Dic- 
tionnaire Général? is noncommittal on the subject, I believe, on the 
basis of my investigations, that haricot is derived most probably from 
haligot, and has nothing whatever to do, even by contamination, with 
ayacotli.® 

1878. chocolattl (mexic.) ‘““Kakaowasser.”” Should read: chocolati (mexic.) 
“herbes Wasser,” resp. ‘“Kakaowasser.” 


Robelo (p. 430) says: 


Xoco-atl: xococ, agrio; atl, agua; “Agua agria,” porque el cacao con agua 
y sin dulce, es muy amargo, y asi lo toman los Mexicanos, quienes también lo 
llaman cacahuatl atl [should read rather: Cacahua-atl] “agua de cacao.” 


Robelo gives copious notes on the history of sweetened chocolate 
among the Europeans, since 1520, when Cortés first drank the new 
(and not forbidden) stimulant at the court of Moteuczoma, in the 
Mexican fashion. 

4661. kakahotl (chilen.) ‘“Kakaobohne.” Should read: cacahuatl (mexic.) 
““Kakaobohne.”’ 


1 La Cocinera Poblana (Mexico, 1907), p. 287, mentions ayocotes compuestos, and has 
but little information on this delicacy. 

2 II, 1225: “Origine inconnue. Parait étre un subst. verbal del l’anc. mot harigoter, 
haligoter {also heligoter], ‘couper en morceaux.’ XIVe. s. Hericog de mouton, Viandier, 
p. 4, Pichon et Vicaire. 1642. Haricot, febves de haricot, OUD.” Diez, p. 612, quotes 
Génin, Récr. philologiques, I, 46 ff., whose explanation that from haricot de mouton the 
*haricot’’ was transferred to beans, as the chief ingredient of the dish, in the seventeenth 
century, is quite plausible. To connect it with aliquot as Génin does elsewhere is, of course, 
as Diez also says, out of the question. 

3In RFE, X (1923), 411-12, M. L. Wagner reviews Nyrop’s article and says: ‘‘con 
las doctas deducciones del Sr. N. queda claro y manifiesto el origen indio de la palabra 
haricot."’ Meyer-Litibke also seemed convinced. In view of my investigations it is clear 
that they were somewhat rash in adopting Nyrop’s opinion. 
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Robelo (p. 243) says: 

(Cacahua-cuahuitl: cacahuatl, cacao, cuahuitl, drbol: Arbol de cacao.— 
Habiéndose formado el aztequismo cacahuate para significar el tlalcacahuatl 
6 cacao de la tierra, fué necesario formar el aztequismo cacao para designar el 
cacahuatl de drbol.) Arbol aborigene de la América tropical, de hojas lustrosas, 
lisas, duras y aovadas; de flores amarillas y encarnadas; y cuyo fruto es una 
baya larga, esquinada, de medio pié de largo y de los mismos colores de la 
flor, que contiene de veinte a cuarenta semillas. 

This writer gives copious notes on the plant and on the fruit which was 
also used as money in pre-Cortesian times. In view of the fact that 
the Spaniards first found it in Mexico, it cannot be derived from a 
Chilean word. The Latin name, theobroma cacao (“food for gods’’), 
given it by Linnaeus shows the high regard in which it was held by 
him. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In the death of Professor Edward Stevens Sheldon at Cambridge on 
October 16, 1925, modern philology has lost one of its pioneer representatives 
in America. Trained in Europe under Adolf Tobler and early a disciple of 
Henry Sweet, he inaugurated work in Indo-European philology and in 
phonetics on his return to Harvard, in 1877. He was one of the founders of 
the American Dialect Society and an active worker in the Modern Language 
Association in its early days. For over forty years he trained a succession of 
students of English and Romance in the fundamentals of Romance philology. 

To Americans at large his name will perhaps remain unknown, although 
there is hardly an American who will not be in some measure his debtor for 
his monumental work in revising the etymologies in Webster’s, now the New 
International Dictionary. Even in his chosen field the list of his publications is 
not long; studies on the subjects in which he was recognized as an authority, 
Anglo-Norman and the French element in English, were left unfinished at his 
death. And yet in his influence he ranks among the leaders in his field, because 
his pupils carry on the tasks and the spirit which were his. 

In the days when we sat in his classes there were some who were oppressed 
by the frequency of his references to the Vermischte Beitrdge of his honored 
master; there were others who regarded skeptically his hesitation when asked 
to give a categoric answer. Youth is impatient of detail; it leans toward the 
easy generalization. But as the years have gone by, we have come to under- 
stand and admire the fine balance and discrimination which made him weigh 
each detail so delicately. His was the mind of the scholar. 

He was a scholar of the old school, with a scorn for all that savored of 
publicity or parade, spurred only with a passion for the truth. He was also 
a gentleman of the old school, unassuming, kindly, gentle. From every quarter 
of the land his pupils look back to him as a master and a friend.—Haywarp 
KENISTON. 


The Union List of Serials in the libraries of the United States and Canada, 
now in process of publication by H. W. Wilson and Company, of New York, 
bids fair to become one of the most important works of reference which have 
appeared during the last two or three decades. The provisional edition now 
being issued which covers as yet only the letters A-F, gives an idea of what 
may be expected when the final edition has been completed. The publishers 
are working in close co-operation with one hundred and seventy-five libraries 
in the United States and Canada. It is expected that the final edition will 
include, not only the holdings of these hundred and seventy-five libraries, but 
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also those of certain other libraries which have as yet been unable to partici- 
pate because of lack of funds. 

The list includes periodicals, general and special, transactions, proceed- 
ings, and other serial publications of learned societies and institutions, of 
government departments and offices. It does not include purely administra- 
tive publications, such as the catalogues and president’s reports of educational 
institutions, law reports, almanacs, and giftbooks. 

Under each serial is given: (1) the full title, place of publication, year 
of first issue, and if discontinued, the date of last issue; (2) the list of institu- 
tions in which the publication may be found, and an approximate statement 
of the file in each library. Thus: 

Anglia .... Halle, 1, 1877+ 
—Beiblatt .... 1, Ap 1890+ 
—Supplementheft .... 1, 1876+ 


After the periodical proper, as also after the two supplementary series, 
there is printed in two parallel columns a list of forty-six institutions, each 
followed by a statement which shows the status of its set. 

When completed, the work will take its place alongside of Poole’s Indez, 
Reader’s Guide, and similar publications as one of the indispensable tools of 
the student and investigator —J. C. M. Hanson. 


The amount of labor that has been put upon D. 8. Blondheim’s Les 
Parlers Judéo-Romans et la Vetus Latina! challenges our admiration. The 
bibliography of which use has been made will of itself alone demonstrate, to 
everyone familiar with such undertakings, the indefatigable industry of 
Professor Blondheim. Not only so, but the range of languages familiarity 
with which was essential to the successful pursuit of this study, adds over- 
whelming evidence to the author’s linguistic knowledge and scholarly zeal. 

The task set for himself by Professor Blondheim was that of examining 
the relations between the Jewish translations of the Old Testament into the 
Romance languages of the Middle Ages, and the ancient versions, particularly 
the Old Latin Version. This version was made from the Septuagint, and pre- 
ceded by two or three centuries the Latin rendering made in the fifth century 
A.D. direct from the Hebrew by St. Jerome, which became the official version 
of the Roman Catholic church, and is now known as the Vulgate. Unfortu- 
nately, the Old Latin has survived only in fragments, so that the materials 
for such a comparison are somewhat limited. But Professor Blondheim, with 
his assistants, has canvassed a wide area of Jewish translation literature, and 
has made out a plausible case for considerable Jewish influence upon the mak- 
ing of the Old Latin translation. It is a well-known tradition, of course, that 
Jerome in making his later Latin rendering depended much upon Jewish 
learning, going so far as to employ a Jewish scholar to teach him Hebrew. 


1 Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925. Pp. cxxxviii+247. 
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If this tradition be sound, it is more than probable that the earlier Old Latin 
depended more or less directly upon Jewish learning. 

However, our author is cautious and frankly acknowledges that the evi- 
dence for Jewish influence is not entirely convincing. Some of the considera- 
tions and questions bearing upon the matter, which put his conclusion in 
doubt, may be briefly summarized here. 

Words and idioms like those in the Old Latin which are found in Jewish 
literature later than the Old Latin are far from sure proof of Jewish origin. 
Many Hebrew and Greek words and phrases are susceptible of only one 
literal translation into Latin, and, therefore, identity of expression in different 
documents derived from the same Hebrew or Greek source is no proof of 
identity or dependence of translator. The fact that the Old Latin is literalistic 
and unidiomatic is accredited to Jewish influence, and the well-known parallel 
of the Jew Aquila’s literalistic rendering is noted in this connection. But is 
there anything exclusively Jewish about bad Latin and literalism? The au- 
thoritative character of the original source would naturally tend to impress it- 
self upon translators in such a way as to lead them to reproduce their original 
in as exact and verbatim a manner as possible; under such circumstances, 
literalism was inescapable. Furthermore, the Greek of the New Testament, if 
compared with classical Greek, is “poor Greek’’; but nobody calls in Jewish 
influence to explain that. It was rather the Greek of the masses of the people 
of that age. The “bad Latin” of the Old Latin Version may in some measure 
have been due to a similar declension in the Latinity of the masses in the 
second century A.D. The Christian movement for the first two centuries did 
not include “many wise,”’ but found its readiest acceptance among the lower 
orders of the people; so “‘bad Latin” need not surprise us. 

On the whole, however, the probability of Jewish influence upon the Old 
Latin must be granted, and Professor Blondheim is to be felicitated upon the 
accomplishment of a piece of hard work in an eminently workman-like man- 
ner.—J. M. Powis Snir. 


A circular letter sent out from Strassburg one year ago invited support 
to a proposed Société de Linguistique romane whose object would be the pub- 
lication of an annual bibliography of Romance linguistics, and a review; of the 
latter, the first two numbers (Janvier-Juin) have appeared from the publish- 
ing-house of Champion, Paris.! Messrs. O. Bloch and A. Terracher announce 
that the new Revue will contain fundamental articles dealing with the whole 
Romance field, works in the domain of linguistic geography, linguistic docu- 
ments with commentary, descriptions of dialects, studies in lexicography, ac- 
counts of the progress of regional investigations, ete. 

The foundation of this new journal is no doubt due in part to the present 
need of unifying effort in the field which it aims to cover. Even before the 





1 The annual dues to members are 50 francs; to non-members the price of the Revue 
alone is 45 francs, of the Bibliography alone, 25 francs. 
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war there were noticed signs of disorganization: a sort of insurrection was led 
by Vossler in Germany, while in France Gilliéron, during and after the war, 
published a series of studies more or less controversial in tone and in content. 

It may be said, in fact, that from the beginning, two diverging conceptions 
of the principal aim of Romance linguistic studies have competed for first 
place in the professional mind: first, that which sees in the literary languages 
the supreme interest of the investigator; second, that which, studying lan- 
guage more for its own sake, has turned its attention to the great flowing cur- 
rent of the folk-speech, in this case the parlers romans. In both his Grammar 
and his Etymological Dictionary, Diez was careful to make use of folk-speech 
and patois, but it is clear that in his mind the folk-speech played the secondary 
réle; he was primarily interested in the three great literary languages, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, including Provencal under the first, and Portuguese 
under the last. Diez’s greatest French pupil, Gaston Paris, gave his attention, 
with remarkable impartiality, to both linguistic fields: witness his epoch- 
making address in 1888, Les Parlers de France, which founded more than one 
professional reputation. But the post-bellum years have witnessed the open- 
ing of new fields of effort—speech-geography, creation by metaphor, ono- 
masiology, idealistic etymology, not to mention laboratory phonetics. The 
new schools have not always spoken respectfully of their predecessors. 
A favorite reproach of the Junggrammatiker is that Diez and Meyer-Liibke 
gave too little attention and space to those large sections of the modern 
Romance languages which do not find their explanation in Classic or in Vulgar 
Latin: purely historical work, particularly perhaps in phonology, absorbed, 
in their opinion, an undue amount of attention. To these criticisms, Meyer- 
Liibke now replies (in the first issue of the Revue) that (1) it is not altogether 
true that the modern fields are neglected by him, or by Diez (or by Tobler, we 
may add); that (2) the proper procedure is from the medieval to the modern, 
and not vice versa; that (3) human powers to labor have their limits. After 
all, why find fault with the “old schools”? As Spitzer genially observes, it was 
because the old schools left work to be done that the new schools find inter- 
esting work to do. 

M. Millardet’s volume of 1923, Linguistique et Dialectologie romanes: 
Problémes et Méthodes, is no doubt the sanest corrective to the excesses of the 
new schools. A trained patoisant himself, Millardet has dwelt upon the solid 
achievements of the ante-bellum period, and comes back essentially to Diez’s 
position. A propos of Gilliéron’s scornful characterization of the literary 
languages as “langues stagnantes,”’ and of the French literary language as 
“the national museum,” Millardet declares that as to the two disciplines, the 
study of patois and dialects, and the study of the literary languages as written 
and spoken, it is inadmissible that the former should be placed in the front 
rank. If, in 1889, Meyer-Liibke wrote, “J’ai fait de l’étude des dialectes 
parlés actuellement le point capital de mon travail [the Grammaire des 
Langues romanes] ... je n’ai accordé aux textes du moyen Age qu’une valeur 
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relative,” it should not be overlooked that Meyer-Liibke is also the author of 
a Historical French Grammar which, like that of Kr. Nyrop, focuses upon the 
modern literary language. Brunot’s History of the French Language has shown 
us how little we knew in detail of even so recent a period as the seventeenth 
century. As to the origins of the present literary vocabulary, a recent estimate 
indicates that between twelve hundred and fourteen hundred words listed in 
the Dictionnaire Général are still described as ‘‘origin unknown” or “doubt- 
ful.”’ The problem then is to keep the balance even, and to award the right 
amount of attention to the main personages and to the supernumeraries, as 
Millardet aptly phrases it. It augurs well for the future of Romance linguistic 
studies that the founders of the new society invited Meyer-Liibke to print in 
the first issue of the journal a review of the Romance field for the last twelve 
years. It is disappointing to find that not a single title by an American scholar 
figures in this survey; the only exception is mention of a stray note by Karl 
Pietsch (in the Revista de Filologia espayiola) on Spanish ero from Lat. AGRUM. 
—T.A. J. 


Professor A. G. Solalinde, of the University of Wisconsin, is now correct- 
ing proofs of the first volume of his edition of Alfonso el Sabio’s Grande e gen- 
eral estoria. Both in format and in bulk it will match Menéndez Pidal’s 
edition of the Crénica general; and five volumes of equal size will be required 
to complete the whole work. The amount of new material, linguistic and lit- 
erary, which this first volume will make available to Hispanic philologists 
can scarcely be overestimated.—G. T. N. 


No writer is less consistent than Montaigne. To grasp him as an entity 
(he wished to be taken as representing the genus Homo) is to see him many- 
minded, fluctuating, even contradictory. ‘“Distinguo,”’ he said, “is the uni- 
versal aspect of my logic,” an idea that survived in Renan’s phrase: ‘“‘La vérité 
est dans une nuance.” It is well to keep this fact in mind in any study (or 
translation) of the Essays. 

Since the Florio (1603) and the Cotton (1670) translations, there had 
been no independent rendering of Montaigne into English. Both of these 
translators had followed the posthumous edition of 1595, and both had strayed 
from the krench original in more ways than one. Thus, the new translation 
by George B. Ives (four volumes, Harvard University Press, 1925) is not only 
timely, but because of its scholarly and literary merit it satisfies a long-felt 
want. No critical text of the original had as yet been published, the sample 
given by Jeanroy in the sixth edition of his Extraits de Montaigne (Paris, 1914, 
pp. 137 ff.) being limited to one chapter, ‘Of Pedantry,” I, xxv. Hence it re- 
mained for Mr. Ives to construct his own critical text, with the help, of course, 
of the valuable studies by Villey, Strowski, and others. We leave it to the 
reader to realize how very successfully Mr. Ives has acquitted himself of his 
task. All passages taken from the 1580 edition are preceded in the translation 
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by an a, those taken from the 1588 edition by a b, and those taken from the 
so-called édition municipale (Bordeaux) by ac.! In addition, whenever the last- 
named differs essentially from the posthumous edition (1595), the variant is 
given in a note. Since Mr. Ives possesses to the full the “art” of the trans- 
lator, the English reader has at last a version of Montaigne on which he can 
rely, and which it is a pleasure to read. The four volumes are further supplied 
with succinct critical introductions to th various essays by the able hand 
of Miss Grace Norton, so well known to Montaigne students. We conclude 
by recommending the Ives Montaigne to our readers, and by reproducing a 
passage from Essay xxv: 

Je me suis souvent despité en mon enfance de voir es comedies italienes 
tousjours un pedante pour badin, et le surnom de Magister n’avoir guiere plus 
honorable signification parmy nous. Car, leur estant donné en gouvernement et 
en garde, que pouvois je moins faire que d’estre jalous de leur reputation? [Ed. 
Jeanroy]. 

And in English: 

I was often vexed in my boyhood by seeing, in the Italian comedies, a pedant 
[teacher] always the fool of the piece, and the title of schoolmaster had a scarcely 
more honorable significance among us. For, being under their control and care, 
how could I help being sensitive about their reputation? [Ives]. 


Another useful work for the student of the French Renaissance is the 
Dictionnaire de la Langue francaise du Seiziéme Siécle, by Edmond Huguet, of 
which we have just received the first two fascicles (Champion, 1925). They 
extend to the word advenement, and cover eighty folio pages. M. Huguet, who 
as the first in this field was confronted with a difficult task; states in an inter- 
esting Introduction (pp. i-lxxvi) the aims which are guiding him in the under- 
taking. In general, the work is confined to words which were employed in the 
sixteenth century, but which, for one reason or another, have ceased to be 
used; this includes both native and foreign words (especially Italian) and 
proverbial and figurative locutions. It also embraces all words that have 
undergone a change of meaning. While the Dictionary gives no etymons, it 
does indicate certain notable and assured phonetic, morphological, and 
syntactic traits, such as the pronunciation of cherme (for charme), sontueux 
(for somptueux), perdreau (three syllables), traison (two syllables), the plurals 
in -als, -auz, etc., genders; the adjectives followed by 4 or by de; the use of 
celuy and celle as adjectives, etc. It is still too early to state to what degree 
the new work will satisfy the needs of the specialist. At the same time, it is 
certain to serve as a basis for further investigation; and the author’s care in 
citing the authors who use the word in question (and they were widely repre- 
sentative) is bound to make the book not only useful but indispensable. We 
hope the complete work may be made available without undue delay.—W. 


A. N. 


‘ Should not the last passage on p. 179, Vol. I, marked a, be marked c, as in Jeanroy, 
who gives it as coming from the 1595 text? 
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A recent purchase from an English bookseller shows again the need of a 
bibliography of the writings of Joseph Addison. It will be remembered that 
Tickell’s edition of the great essayist’s Works, in four quarto volumes, ap- 
peared in 1721, and that Sir Richard Steele, who for various reasons was not 
pleased with Tickell’s work, brought out three months later an edition of The 
Drummer with a dedication to Congreve. In this dedication Steele objects to 
the omission of The Drummer from Tickell’s edition of Addison as well es to 
the dismemberment of the Tatler and Spectator, from which Addison’s essays 
were separated for inclusion in his Works. Such bibliographers of Addison as 
Wendell and Greenough! (and they are the best who have dealt with Addison) 
have failed to see the important effects of this dedication because they have 
known only 1721, 1730, and 1741 printings of Tickell’s edition. The purchase 
mentioned above is a duodecimo edition in three volumes, the first of which 
has the following title-page: 

Miscellaneous/Works,/ in/ Verse and Prose,/ Of the Late Right Honour- 
able/ Joseph Addison, Esq;/-—In Three Volumes./—Consisting of such as were 
never before Printed/in Twelves./ With some Account of the Life and/Writings 
of the Author,/ By Mr. Tickell./ London:/ Printed for Jacob Tonson in the 
Strand./ MDCCXXVI./ 


The three volumes each contain, facing the title, the following ‘‘advertise- 
ment”’: 

These Three Volumes, with the Tatlers, Spectators, Guardians, Freeholder, 
and Remarks on several Parts of Italy, compleat Mr. Addison’s Works in Twelves. 

The importance of this edition, at first sight so inferior to the quarto of 
1721, lies in the fact that Volume III, pages 169-272, contains The Drummer, 
reprinted without other comment than Steele’s Preface of 1716, and in the 
fact that the Tatler and Spectator essays by Addison are excluded. Thus we 
see Tickell bowing to Steele’s criticisms in a conciliatory fashion. Similarly, 
his conduct toward Pope was such as to lead the poet to forget the unpleasant- 
ness of 1715 over Homer, and in 1729 to call Tickell a friend.? Tickell here 
seems to justify a contemporary who calls him “one of the prettiest gentlemen 
we have’’; but after Steele’s death he reissued his objectionable 1721 edition 
of Addison “with few changes.” In any case, the omission of The Drummer 
from the first collected edition of Addison’s works was acknowledged, tacitly, 
as error in 1726.—G. 8. 





Among the many recent studies dealing with the origins of Romanticism, 
that of J. G. Robertson’ is, in intention at least, one of the most revolutionary. 
Professor Robertson says in his Preface: 

1 Barrett Wendell and Chester Noyes Greenough, Selections from the Writings of 
Joseph Addison, edited with Introduction and Notes, ‘‘The Athenaeum Press Series,’’ Ginn 
& Co., 1905. Bibliography, pp. xlvii-lxi. 

2 The Dunciad with Notes Variorum, 1729, p. 26. 

3 Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century, Cambridge: 
University Press, 1923. 
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The object of the present volume is . . . . to show that the Italy which led the 
critical theory of Europe in the sixteenth century, played again a pioneer réle at 
the beginning of the eighteenth; that the conception of the “creative imagination,” 
with the help of which Europe emancipated herself from the pincers of pseudo- 
classicism, was virtually born in Italy to grow to full maturity in England and 
Germany. 

The exposition of this thesis falls into two parts. In his first eight chapters 
Professor Robertson gives an account of the anti-French movement in Italian 
letters at the close of the seventeenth century and then passes in review the 
lives and doctrines of a group of critics of the early eighteenth century, par- 
ticularly Gravina, Muratori, Conti, Martelli, Maffei, Calepio, and Vico, in 
whom he finds adumbrated, in varying degrees of completeness and self- 
consciousness, a “conception of poetry based on the supremacy, not of the 
reason, but of the imagination” (p. 190). In his last four chapters he under- 
takes to trace the repercussions of this body of Italian aesthetic theory in the 
critical thinking of France, Spain, England, and Germany during the eight- 
eenth century. His final conclusion is unmarred by qualifications or doubts: 

I have shown that it is to the Italians of the early settecento is due the stimulus 
which resulted in the final overthrow of the tyranny of the reason over the imagina- 
tion. Here, as four centuries before, as again in the sixteenth century, and once 
more in our own time, Italy has asserted herself as the leader of European thought 
in the domain of aesthetics [p. 290]. 

One cannot read Professor Robertson’s richly documented pages without 
being impressed by the breadth and minuteness of his learning in the literary 
history of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, or without feeling grateful to 
him for having introduced us to a group of critics hitherto little studied out- 
side of Italy. It is difficult, however, to be anything but skeptical concerning 
the general thesis which his book undertakes to establish. To begin with, 
there can be little doubt that in his enthusiasm for such critics as Gravina 
and Muratori, he greatly exaggerates the novelty and boldness of their views. 
To judge merely from his own analyses, the anticipations of romantic doctrine 
to be found in their writings are neither very numerous nor very striking, and 
such anticipations as he succeeds in showing occur in a context of ideas the 
general effect of which is as far as possible from being revolutionary. In com- 
parison with certain earlier exponents of neo-classical dogma, especially in 
France, critics like Gravina and Muratori no doubt appear sufficiently liberal; 
that they were, however, in no respect out of harmony with the humanistic 
and rationalistic tendencies in their milieu has been made abundantly clear, 
since the publication of Professor Robertson’s Studies, by scholars as com- 
petent as G. Toffanin' and G. Maugain.? 

Even if we grant, however, that these writers had something to con- 
tribute to the formation of the romantic doctrine of the imagination, it by 
no means follows that Professor Robertson is justified in attributing to them 


1 See his L’ Eredita del Rinascimento in Arcadia, Bologna, 1923. 


2 See his review of Robertson in the Revue de littérature comparée, V (1925), 522-29. 
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the special historical importance he does. In order to demonstrate that “the 
stimulus which resulted in the final overthrow of the tyranny of the reason 
over the imagination” came primarily from them, it is obviously necessary 
for him to show, first, that it could have come from no other source; and, 
second, that these critics actually were responsible to a marked degree for 
those changes in literary theory in Europe at large which led to the romantic 
enthronement of the imagination. Professor Robertson fails to do either of 
these things in a really satisfying way. Especially does he fail to show that the 
Italian critics exercised any such general or dynamic influence on the leading 
exponents of the new aesthetics in the rest of Europe as must be assumed if his 
hypothesis is to stand. His success in establishing definite contacts is greatest 
in the case of Germany, but even here the facts which he brings together 
hardiy warrant all of the inferences which he draws from them. And outside 
of Germany his results are negligible. He is able to demonstrate an indebted- 
ness to Muratori on the part of the Spanish critic Ignacio de Luzdn, and he 
tries, though somewhat half-heartedly, to make out a case for the influence 
of the same Italian writer upon Addison. As regards Luzdn, however, the 
fact is obviously of no great significance for the main development he is trac- 
ing, while as regards Addison the resemblances which he notes are too slight 
to justify any conclusion. No doubt a more thorough exploration of the field 
than he was able to make would reveal other points of contact. The Scotch 
critic Thomas Blackwell, for example, was a reader and admirer of Gravina,? 
and Joseph Warton, whose well-known insistence upon “a creative and glow- 
ing Imagination” as the essential quality of true poetry should have aroused 
Professor Robertson’s curiosity, drew frequently in his Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope (1756) from the writings of Gravina, Muratori, and 
Maffei.2 But even the addition of names such as these, important as they are 
in the history of English Preromanticism, does not greatly alter the general 
situation. Professor Robertson, in short, though he has called attention to a 
number of interesting facts which must be taken into consideration by all 
future historians of literary doctrines in the eighteenth century, has not suc- 
ceeded in his main design of establishing ‘‘a new starting-point for the evolu- 
tion of aesthetic values” in this period.—R. 8. C. 


Although Professor L. F. Mott’s Sainte-Beuve (New York, 1925) includes 
much interesting and valuable matter, it is not so good a book as his Renan. 
The system followed in both volumes is much the same: an amply detailed 
biography, interspersed with analyses and criticisms of the man’s writings. 
But Renan’s works could be treated more nearly en bloc than the thousand 
scattered essays of Sainte-Beuve, and Professor Mott’s desire to neglect no 
important essay has obscured the wood in favor of the trees and made of his 


1 See his Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (London, 1735), p. 142. 
2See I (4th ed., 1782), 133-35, 193 n., 194, 196, 225 n., 350, 351, 353, 354, 387-89. 
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study less a well-organized whole than a loosely strung collection of fiches. 
In the stringing, there is discernible a certain weariness or heaviness which 
dispenses with agreeable transitions and often makes the English sound like 
a bald transcript of the original source. 

The volume rests on an abundant documentation; yet the author ex- 
plains that he has suppressed all references lest the burden of footnotes should 
oe unbearable. I wonder if that recurrent problem is not better solved (as 
Elton, Mornet, and others have done) by relegating references to an appendix? 
Thus the interests of the “‘general reader” and those of the student might be 
reconciled. 

Professor Mott disclaims the réle of an apologist, yet his attitude toward 
the private life of Sainte-Beuve—particularly as regards Mme Hugo and the 
Livre d’amour—puts him on the defensive. His arguments are more plausible 
than convincing. On the other hand, his demonstrations of the critic’s essen- 
tial intellectual probity, his tolerance, his complex psychological makeup, con- 
firm our previous notions. Less satisfactory are the pages which should deal 
with the Frenchman’s development as a critic, his technique and the moot 
question of his “method.” Surely it is very simpliste to say that Sainte-Beuve 
“never had a critical method.” It is not necessary, to be sure, to impose upon 
him systems imported from the outside; but it is necessary to accept his own 
testimony as to his processes. Professor Mott seeks rather to minimize the 
importance of the famous Chateaubriand article (1862). He does not outline 
with sufficient saliency either the distinctions between Sainte-Beuve’s differ- 
ent periods or the critic’s final view of his profession. Through his knowledge 
and understanding of Sainte-Beuve the man, Professor Mott often commands 
our attention: he falls into the heavy slough of pedestrianism in the many 
pages of analyses which lack due emphasis and proportion.—E. P. D. 
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Sidelights on Shakespeare: Being Studies of The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
Henry VIII, Arden of Feversham, A Yorkshire T'ragedy, The 
Troublesome Reign of King John, King Leir, Pericles Prince 
of Tyre. By H. Duepate Sykes. [With a Publisher’s Note by 
A. H. Butien.] Stratford-upon-Avon: The Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1919. Pp. xiv+207. 

Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama: A Series of Studies Dealing with the 
Authorship of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Plays. By H. 
DuaepaLe Sykes. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. 231. 


Most scholars have, I judge, always been skeptical, if not contemptu- 
ous, of the possibility of determining the authorship of any anonymous Eliza- 
bethan play by marshaling a host of parallel passages. But when we find 
such notable scholars as the late Mr. Bullen and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in 
passages which I shall quote later, upholding the collecting of parallels as 
a method of determining authorship, we should, I think, reconsider the possi- 
bility and examine carefully the method in one of the articles to which they 
have given their sanction. Though I cannot agree with them as to the value 
of such a test as it has been applied, I think that when correctly applied the 
collecting of parallel passages may be made a very valuable test in questions 
of authorship. I shall attempt to point out by illustration why the test as it 
has most often been applied is utterly futile, and how in some cases it may, 
when supported by further examination, become of real value. 

Most of what I say will, of course, be thoroughly obvious, and there could 
be little justification for my saying it, were it not for the excessive claims of 
certain prolific parallel-chasers, whose method such scholars as Mr. Bullen 
and Mr. Wilson have approved. The only excuse I offer is that the long list 
of plays for which, upon such grounds, authors have been selected is yearly 
becoming longer. 

The most prolific, and perhaps the most convincing, of those employing 
the parallel-passage test is Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes, who, according to Mr. 
Wilson, “has shown us how fruitful a method the collection of parallels can 
be when carried out by a fair-minded and scrupulous scholar.’’! Though in 
the case of most of Mr. Sykes’s articles we cannot, because of the scantiness 
and uncertainty of our knowledge of the minor dramatists, estimate the value 

1 Times Literary Supplement, January 23, 1920, p. 52. 
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of his conclusions, we can, I think, by examining one of the articles concerned 
with the major dramatists, arrive at a just estimate of his method and of the 
likelihood of its producing trustworthy results. I select one of the articles 
from Sidelights on Shakespeare which Mr. Bullen singled out for especial 
praise. I quote Mr. Bullen fully, for I shall have occasion to refer again to the 
passage he notes: 

After reading the articles of Robert Boyle and Mr. Sykes it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that though a few Shakespearean passages are to be found in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, the play as a whole (with its merits and defects) must be 
given to Massinger and Fletcher. If there is little of Shakespeare in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen there is perhaps even less in Henry VIII. The trial scene of Katherine 
(II, iv) is conducted with much dignity and impressiveness, but it follows closely— 
very closely—the actual wording of Holinshed; and, to show that Massinger was 
quite capable of writing this scene, Mr. Sykes refers the reader to The Unnatural 
Combat (IV, ii), where Theocrine, pleading to her father, 

“Alas, Sir, 
Did I but know in what I give offence,” &c. 
recalls “in tone, phrasing and metre” the voice of Katherine.! 


I select Mr. Sykes’s article on Henry VIIJ,? then, for the reason that, as we 
have a large amount of the work of each of the two authors in question, 
Massinger and Shakespeare, and as we have already some data on Massinger’s 
frequent borrowing from Shakespeare, we should be able to determine more 
accurately the value of the parallel-passage test than we should in the case of 
a play for the authorship of which we have no clue, or in the case of authors 
whose undisputed work is limited to comparatively few plays. 

I shall not pause over Mr. Sykes’s introductory arguments. Most of them 
are weak and unconvincing, and he apparently recognizes them as such when 
he writes: “Decisive proof of Massinger’s authorship must be found, if it is 
to be found at all, in the language of the play.” 

Mr. Sykes then marshals his host of parallels between Henry VIII and 
the plays of Massinger, and after presenting them, hazards: “But it will 
probably be agreed that the evidence already produced renders any more 
elaborate investigation unnecessary.”4 Though doubtless there are among 
his parallels some which we might question, on the whole the passages cited 
are surprisingly similar, and, I think, present one of the most striking arrays 
of parallel passages ever brought together for such a purpose. But how can he 
suggest that he has rendered “any more elaborate investigation unnecessary’’? 
What has he proved other than that there exist a number of parallel passages 
in Henry VIII and various plays of Massinger? The line of investigation he 
began he abandoned when it was hardly a third finished. Before we are justi- 
fied in drawing any conclusions whatsoever from the existence of these paral- 
lels, several other rather extensive pieces of investigation must be made. 


1 Sidelights on Shakespeare, Publisher's Note, pp. viii-—ix. 
2 Ibid., pp. 18-47. 8 P. 22. 4P, 43. 
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1. One must investigate the extent of Massinger’s borrowing from other 
Shakespearean plays. Are there, for instance, in the plays of Massinger pro- 
portionately more echoes of the ideas and phraseology of Henry VIII than 
of Hamlet, Othello, or any other of the more popular plays? Until we are able 
to answer this question positively, our knowledge of the recurrences in Mas- 
singer of the ideas of Henry VIJI avails us nothing. If we must judge from 
the Shakespearean allusions which have been noted in Massinger—and here 
it seems fair to omit the parallels collected by Mr. Sykes, who searched Mas- 
singer’s plays for echoes of Henry VIII but says nothing of echoes of other 
plays—we are justified in assuming, until investigation has shown the con- 
trary to be true, that Massinger borrows as heavily from Hamlet, Othello, 
and Coriolanus as he does from Henry VIII. In The Shakespeare Allusion 
Book and in Appendix IV of Cruickshank’s Philip Massinger, the number of 
echoes noted in Massinger are: from Hamlet, 11; from Othello, 8; from Henry 
VIII, 6;! from Coriolanus, 5. 

2. Investigation must likewise show at what period in his career Mas- 
singer reveals the greatest influence of Shakespeare. Mr. Sykes admits that 
the style of the disputed scenes of Henry VIII is “more akin to Shakespeare’s 
than is Massinger’s normal style as exhibited in his later independent plays,” 
and he suggests that ‘‘the explanation is to be found in the early date of the 
play, and in that alone,” affirming that we should expect that ‘‘Massinger’s 
earlier dramatic work would most strongly show the influence of his master.’ 
But we have no right to entertain such an expectation until further investiga- 
tion has reversed the conclusions which would be drawn from the data so 
far collected. The three plays in which have been noted the greatest number 
of parallels to Shakespeare all postdate the First Folio, and two of the three 
are very late plays, The Great Duke of Florence (1627), and The Emperor of the 
East (1631). Likewise when we examine the passages collected by Mr. Sykes, 
we discover not only that three of the four plays in which he saw the greatest 
number of parallels to Henry VIII were written after the appearance of the 
Folio, but also that among the four are the two late plays mentioned above, 
The Great Duke of Florence and The Emperor of the East. If, indeed, Mas- 


1 This does not include what has been noted as an echo from that part of the play 
generally ascribed to Fletcher. 

2 P. 43. 

8’ The five plays in which the greatest number of parallels have been recognized are: 
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singer’s earlier dramatic work most strongly showed the influence of Shake- 
speare, we might expect to find a large number of echoes and parallels in the 
scenes which Massinger contributed in his collaboration with Fletcher. How- 
ever, of the twenty-six parallels and allusions to Shakespeare which have been 
noted in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays, only three are found in scenes 
frequently ascribed to Massinger, nor is there general agreement in the ascrip- 
tion of these three scenes (Knight of Malta, IV. i; Queen of Corinth, I, ii; 
Beggar’s Bush, V, ii). Until, then, further investigation has demonstrated 
that it was in his earlier plays that Massinger was most strongly influenced 
by Shakespeare, we must infer, with Mr. Cruickshank, “that Massinger stud- 
ied the folio of 1623 carefully.”! In Massinger’s sixteen? independent plays 
more allusions to Shakespeare have been found in the last eight—those after 
1626—than in the first eight—those before 1626. 

3. Again, it seems hardly fair for one seeking to determine authorship 
by parallel passages to examine the work of one claimant without examining 
with equal care the work of all possible claimants. Mr. Sykes remembers to 
tell us only when Shakespeare does not use a similar word or phrase. I have 
space for but one instance. I quote Mr. Sykes: 

Norfolk describes to Buckingham the wonders of “The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” in a speech ending with these words: 

When these suns— 
For so they phrase ’em—by their heralds challeng’d 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass; that former fabulous story, 
Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believed. 

Whether contemporary spectators spoke of the two kings as “‘suns,’’ we may 
be permitted to doubt. But that Massinger would so have “‘phrased ’em’”’ we may 
well believe. It is one of his favourite figures of speech and it is used four times in 
this scene. ‘Fabulous story,” which is nowhere to be found in Shakespeare, ap- 
pears again in Massinger’s The Picture, I. ii. ... . Nor is there in any of Shake- 
speare’s plays a single allusion to Bevis. Massinger twice refers to that mythical 
hero . . . . —on both occasions to typify the extravagant and incredible.* 

Mr. Sykes did not think it necessary to remind us that the figure of the 
sun was likewise a favorite with Shakespeare, or that it appears again in Henry 
VIII in lines which Mr. Sykes ascribes to Fletcher. The figure is used in 
Shakespeare’s other plays no fewer than eight times. To the opening lines of 
Richard III, which have probably already come into the reader’s mind, I 
might add: - 

Pericles, II, iii, 40: 

Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun. 


1A. H. Cruickshank, Philip Massinger, p. 168. 

2 As a number of parallels have been noted in The Virgin Martyr (1621), by Massinger 
and Dekker, I group that here with the plays written by Massinger alone. 

3 Pp. 23-24. 
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King John, II, i, 500: 
Being but the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun and makes your son a shadow. 


Richard II, IV, i, 261: 
A mockery king of snow, 
Shonding eatens the sun of Bolingbroke. 
Henry VIII, Ill, ii, 415 (which Mr. Sykes gives to Fletcher): 
Seek the king, 
That sun, I pray, may never set. 
Finding the phrase “fabulous story” apparently but one time in the acknowl- 
edged works of Massinger, Mr. Sykes thinks its appearance in Henry VIII 
points toward Massinger’s authorship. True, it appears in no other Shake- 
spearean play. If we omit the possessive pronouns, Shakespeare uses story 
with sixteen different adjectives, and of the sixteen he repeats only one— 
sad, which appears five times. Upon examination, therefore, Mr. Sykes’s 
observation would seem to have not more than one-seventeenth of the value 
he gives it. And the same is true in the case of Bevis, there being many figures 
to whom Shakespeare refers in but one play. Shall we question Henry IV 
because that happens to be the only play in which Sir Dagonet is mentioned? 

Mr. Sykes’s failure to inquire into Shakespeare’s phrasing when noting 
parallels in Massinger is forcibly revealed by a strange error which he makes 
on page 28. There one is a bit surprised to read what is ostensibly a repro- 
duction of Henry VIII, I, ii, 84 ff.: 

If we shall stand still, 

In fear our notion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 

We should take root here where we sit, or sit 

State-statues only. 
“Tt is strange,’ adds Mr. Sykes, ‘‘that it has never been noticed that there is 
here a corruption of the text. It does not seem to have occurred to any 
commentator to ask himself why a person’s ‘notion’ should be any less likely 
to be carped at because he was standing still. The word should be ‘motion’ 
i.e. movement, action.” 

It is possible, of course, that Mr. Sykes was so unfortunate as to possess 
only a carelessly printed edition of Henry VIII. But had he consulted the 
First Folio, or even another text, he would have found his judgment con- 
firmed but his reading anticipated, for the First Folio and every one of the 
sixteen editions I have consulted, except two apparently edited by Sir Israel 
Gollancz,! have “motion” and not “notion.”’ Clearly here Mr. Sykes did not, 
before citing what he considers parallel passages in Massinger, inquire into 
the possibility of parallel phrases and ideas in other plays of Shakespeare, for 
in no concordance could he have failed to find the passage under “motion.” 

1 One is the Temple edition, the other the Booklovers’ edition, published by the 
University Society, New York, 1901. Possibly Sir Israel is not responsible for the text of 


the latter edition, though the critical notes are said to be by him and the name of no other 
editor or collaborator is mentioned anywhere in the volume. 
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The compound state-statue in the preceding quotation is nowhere else to 
be found in Shakespeare. Although Mr. Sykes was unable to find the identical 
combination in Massinger, he did discover in Massinger’s plays eight com- 
pounds with state for the first element, and he concludes, therefore, that “the 
word ‘state-statue’ is, again, characteristic of Massinger.’! But the word is 
thoroughly Shakespearean. It suggests Shakespeare not only in the manner 
of its coinage, but equally in its being used but once. In an interesting study 
of ‘The Once Used Words in Shakespeare,’ James Davie Butler observed 
that “no one class of once-used words is more conspicuous in Shakespeare 
than alliterative compounds,” and he illustrates his observation by listing in 
what he calls a “‘very partial register” one hundred and thirty-five such 
formations.? 

The existence of parallel passages may be due to an author’s repeating 
himself, to imitation or influence, to chance, or to the idiom of the day. Mr. 
Sykes has certainly pointed out far too many parallels to permit our dis- 
missing them as due to either of the last two; they must be due either to 
direct imitation or to the same author’s having penned them. But surely we 
cannot hope to distinguish between one’s imitation of another’s lines and one’s 
recollection of lines which he himself had previously penned, simply by the 
poetic merit of the passages and by the aptness of their use. Here, again, it 
seems to me, Mr. Sykes fails to take into consideration much that is essential. 
To illustrate, a rather extensive quotation is necessary. Mr. Sykes writes: 


I will now take the famous trial-scene (II. iv) and will first quote from Kather- 
ine’s speech, when she is summoned before the King: 
Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you? What cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
And at all times to your will conformable, 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry 
As I saw it inclin’d 
if in the course 

And process of this time you can report, 
And prove it, too, against my honour aught, 

in God’s name 
Turn me away, and let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me. 


This, at least, say the critics, must be Shakespeare’s—no one else could have 
written it. But after all, it is only Holinshed turned into blank verse 

What reason is there to suppose that Massinger was not capable of turning 
Holinshed into good blank verse? And if the task was set him, how would he 


1P. 29. 
2 James Davie Butler, ‘‘The Once Used Words in Shakespeare,’’ New York Shake- 
speare Society Publications, 1886, p. 5. 
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perform it? I will try to show that he would do it precisely in the way in which it 
actually has been done here. 

First, with regards to the words ‘‘Alas, Sir,” with which the Queen begins her 
appeal. No inference can be drawn from the mere occurrence of the words, be- 
cause, as we have seen, they are taken from Holinshed. But is there not a very 
strong inference that the speech is Massinger’s when we find in his plays no fewer 
than six speeches beginning with “‘Alas, Sir,” and that always these words take 
exactly the same position in the line and accent in the metre... .. 

This is, however, a minor detail. The whole speech is typical Massinger. 
And it is clear, I think, not only that he wrote it, but that he regarded it with 
great satisfaction and recalled it some years afterwards when he came to write 
Theocrine’s speech in IV. i. of The Unnatural Combat: 

Alas, Sir, 
Did I but know in what I give offence 
In my repentance I would show my sorrow... . 
i 6h dati det as On my knees, Sir, 
As I have ever squarred my will by yours, 
And liked and loath’d with your eyes, I beseech you 
To teach me what the nature of my fault is, 
That hath incens’d you............ 
OL ES PES Pe ee If that I, 
Out of the least neglect of mine hereafter, 
Make you remember it, may I sink ever 
Under your dread command, sir..... 


Could there be anything more striking than the resemblance of these two 
speeches in tone, phrasing and metre? Can anyone doubt that they were written 


The only thing I see in the lines about which there can be little doubt is 
that Massinger recalled Katherine’s lines when he wrote Theocrine’s. When 
Mr. Sykes notes that Katherine’s speech is taken almost word for word from 
Holinshed, he neglects to remind us that in one or two of Shakespeare’s later 
plays many long speeches are but paraphrases of his sources. He suggests, 
indeed, that we know of no such paraphrases in Massinger when he asks, 
‘‘What reason is there to suppose that Massinger was not capable of turning 
Holinshed’s prose into good blank verse ... . if the task was set him?” 
But it is not a question of capability so much as a question of method and 
habit. Mr. Sykes recognizes that when he adds ‘‘if the task was set him.” 
But who would set him such a task? We can hardly believe it would be 
Fletcher, the only collaborator Mr. Sykes admits, whose method was very 
different and who, when he turned to Holinshed in Bonduca, retained nothing 
more than the faintest verbal echo. 

I have tried not to appear an advocate of Shakespeare’s authorship, but 
simply to call attention to the incompleteness of the “‘parallel-passage test’’ 
as Mr. Sykes has employed it. Although Mr. Sykes’s collection of parallels 
may be justly said to be an important contribution toward the study of the 
authorship of Henry VIII, it is only a beginning. We are not justified surely 
in assigning the play to Massinger until further investigation along such 
1 Pp. 31-33. 
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lines as those I have suggested permits us to reverse conclusions forced on us 
by what is perhaps fragmentary evidence, but the only evidence we have. 

Before we can hope to interpret properly the parallels pointed out by Mr. 
Sykes, we must study the plays of Massinger, first, in their relation to Henry 
VIII, and second, in their relation to the other plays of the First Folio. We 
must know not only to what extent Massinger repeats the ideas and phrase- 
ology of Henry VIII, but also to what extent he repeats the ideas and phrase- 
ology of other Shakespearean plays. We must likewise know to what extent 
Massenger repeats himself in plays admitted to be his, and we must compare 
with such repetitions his echoes of Henry VIII and his many obvious borrow- 
ings from the works of others. Again, we must study the relationship of 
Henry VIII not simply to the plays of Massinger, but to the plays of the 
First Folio as well. We must know to what extent the characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s style are repeated in his various plays, and how in such repetitions 
Henry VIII compares with the other plays. Finally, since it is unanimously 
admitted that the style of Henry VIII more closely resembles the style of 
Shakespeare than does the style of Massinger’s later independent plays, we 
must demonstrate rather than “expect’’ that Massinger’s earlier work most 
strongly shows the influence of his master. Only when these supplementary 
studies have been made can the parallels noted be said to have any value in 
the question of authorship. 

From the obvious necessity of these supplementary investigations in the 
case of Henry VIII, it should, I think, be clear that in the case of authors 
whose plays are few and in the case of plays for the authorship of which we 
have not a very restricted number of possible claimants, and where, con- 
sequently, these supplementary studies cannot be made, the mere parading 
of parallels is utterly futile as a test of authorship. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL 

University or Iowa 


Libro de Apolonio, Part II. Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary. Edited 
by C. Carrott Marpen. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1922. Pp. vii+191. 


This volume forms a worthy complement of Part I, containing the text of 
the poem. Its distinguishing feature is the completeness of the vocabulary. 
Future editors of Old Spanish texts may well follow Professor Marden’s 
example, and thus pave the way to a complete Old Spanish dictionary. 

The question of the dialect of the poem seems to have been finally and 
satisfactorily settled by the editor. Professor Marden believes that from 
both the linguistic and the metrical facts he is justified in inferring that the 
Aragonese traits are indicative of an Aragonese copyist. The extant manu- 
script shows also Catalan characteristics, the title itself being Catalan, and 
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on the last page a passage in Catalan is found. Between the extant version 
and the original poem there existed an intermediate manuscript. 


This intermediate manuscript may have been by the hand of an Aragonese 
and the extant version by a Catalan. A simpler explanation, however, would seem 
to lie in the hypothesis that the present manuscript was copied by a scribe familiar 
with Catalan and Aragonese or with a dialect on the border between those two 
linguistic territories [p. 29]. 


The assumption, then, would be that the composer of the original wrote in 
Castilian, using some Latin version or versions as his model rather than a 
Provengal one, in view of the fact that the narrative adheres more closely to 
the Latin versions. The Aragonisms in the vocabulary and orthography 
would be due to the copyist. 

The metrical side of the work was discussed at length by G. T. Northup, 
in Hispania, V1, 262-63. I shall limit myself to a few remarks on the grammar 
and vocabulary. 

GRAMMAR 
Orthography 


P. 1. It is doubtful that y is a sign of palatalization of the following ¢ in 
muyt 241a. In this form the word was most likely pronounced as the Galician 
moito or the Portuguese muito. 

P. 3. Z and ¢ probably were both pronounced és in the language of the 
scribe, as attested by the rhymes 17cd, 478ab, 516ab, 586cd. Cf. discussion 
by Zauner, Literaturblatt, Vol. XLVI, Nos. 5-6 (1925), p. 170. 

P. 4. In 300c, 398b, 415a, definite article ell is used before a consonant, 
which is ascribed to scribal carelessness, a rather weak argument for the state- 
ment that ell is used only before a vowel. It seems rather that the scribe was 
quite innocent of any hard-and-fast rules on the subject. When ell is a pro- 
noun, phonetically equal to the definite article, no such rule is observed, as 
Professor Marden himself has noted; it is also used at the end of a line in 641a, 
regardless of following vowel or consonant. Demonstr. adj. aquell tu senyor, 
497c, aquell que, 466a, should have been included after null. 

P. 7. The inconsistency in apocope, especially after ¢ and s, is, of course, 
characteristic of Aragonese scribes. It occurs in many aljamiado texts of that 
region. I shall have occasion to refer particularly to Rrek., i.e., Rrekontamiento 
del Rrey Ali’andre. 

P. 15. Escogir in 216d is rather a special rhyme form. 

P. 34. In 1. 4, correct 541a for 514a. 

On p. 35 obvious misprint “sinalepha” occurs three times, on p. 33 once. 

5b. In the Rrek., abenido is used without preposition in the sense of “‘dis- 
cover,” “find”: a3 abenido konSellébu”eno, fol. 95v. 

9d. Not necessarily, but probable. 

116. Could we not read: Non deue él mi padre de mt seyer clamado, mean- 
ing: “He should not deserve to be called father by me”; followed by 1le: 
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“T find it repugnant when he calls me daughter.’”’ Professor Northup sug- 
gests: Non deve él de mt padre seyer clamado. 

17a. es come is left without an explanation. The meaning of the line seems 
clear in view of 25ab: “The foliage of the bough eats up the root.” Should we 
understand es come as one word< excomedet, or es as an apocopated form of 
essa=verdura? Ex-comedet would fit the meaning exactly. 

35a. A good explanation. 

52bc. In view of 54, I would interpret pecado here as “sin,” doblar as 
“redouble,” i.e., “produce new sins,” aturar as “hacer asiento en algiéin punto”’ 
(ef. Borao, 166; Rrek.; C. Torres Fornes, Sobre voces aragonesas usadas en 
Segorbe [1903], p. 255), abscura as “oscuridad.”’ The interpretation would then 
be: “This was caused by sin, for the nature of sin is such that it multiplies 
itself into many other sins within a few days in the man in whose mind it stays 
long [as against 54c], so that it brings about a great darkening of the mind.” 

55b. Here pecado may be understood as “‘Satands.” 

59c. Could we not read qu-en tales or do-en tales, and omit the second 
comma? 

69a. Sabor would hardly fit the text. 

77b. louiere is correct Spanish, hence really needs no apology. It might 
call for some caution were it the only example of proclitic use of pronoun in 
the poem. But there is mende, 118a, which could of course be used enclitically, 
fizom, and other cases; cf. p. 8. 

78d. Could we suggest: Torno pora su villa, su manto afiblado? Cf. 145b. 
Forms in -ando rhyming with -ado occur several times in the poem. Similarly 
in Alex(O), 157cd, 499bcd. If the editor admits amansa(n)do in 425b there 
should be no objection to admitting such emendations elsewhere when war- 
ranted by the meaning or when attested by identical examples as in the 
present case. 

91d. The line is a part of the quotation rather than an exclamation of the 
poet. 

93a. Provengia should be emended to proveengia, meaning ‘Divine Provi- 
dence,”’ not “provecho.”’ This also supplies the missing syllable. Contrary to 
the statement on p. 1, the 7 could not be atonic unless proveencia is meant. 

142d. The emendation proposed is very plausible. 

143d. Perfect of posar more than doubtful instead of perfect of poner. 

147cd. The context shows that the rods here are something like hockey or 
golf sticks, not symbols of rank. 

176c. The interpretation suggested is plausible. 

200d. The meaning seems to be that “he loved him as much as he did his 
daughter.” 

225a-26d. Emendations proposed are all very plausible. In 227c, sentengia 
would be preferable. Entengia is more likely scribal error. Cf. Alex (QO), 
321d. In 227a, entengia means ‘‘disputa.” Cf. Alex (O) 321a, 448d. 


‘ 
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2366. The line needs no emendation: mas cuyta means “mds grande es 
vuestra preocupacién.” 

255d. The repetition may be due to the desire of expressing intensity. 

257d. No emendation necessary. 

264b. Lo could be explained as neuter pronoun, anticipating los tuertos y 
los danyos. 

275a. I would punctuate: calla, ya, taking the latter word for an inter- 
jection as in 560c. 

300d. Odigepgon may be a neologism: audire+-coepere, i.e., the art of de- 
tecting sound of the heart by means of touch, which has recently been ‘‘redis- 
covered” by Professor Gault. The terms proposed as required to meet the 
situation are far fetched, except the last one. Vocabulary conjectures con- 
cepcién, which would be more plausible. It seems that the art meant is what 
is now termed “auscultation”: “the act, art, or process of listening for sounds 
produced in some part of the person, especially the chest or abdomen, ‘in 
order to detect or judge concerning any abnormal condition.’”! 

366c. depues needs no emendation to de[s|pues. The editor himself lists 
the form in the vocabulary. 

343d. Obvious misprint 324 for 342d. 

346a. If the conjunction is retained, we must have synalepha in la a, or 
read dot. It is preferable to omit the conjunction. 

3606. In the vocabulary cabdalero is given as “adjetivo substantivado” with 
the meaning “persona principal y poderosa.” Under regio we read “parece 
errata for rey o reyno.”’ In the latter event cabdalero would be an adj. as in 
Alex (O), 2104c, dos reys cabdaleros, ibid., 2002d, faziendas cabdaleras, and con- 
sequently could not have the meaning listed in the vocabulary. If the editor 
accepts that meaning, regio could be left without emendation in the sense of 
“esforcado”’ (cf. J. Ruiz, 177c), or more easily amended to regio. If we take 
regio to be a scribal error, then reyno would be a very plausible emendation. 

389b. La yra del Senyor in the second hemistich would suffice as an emen~ 
dation. 

425b. amansado would be preferable, as it would describe an immediate 
effect of the lady’s talk. 

431a. meior here could hardly be emended to meior[ar] as in 264c, the situ- 
ation here being quite different. Meior here means “am besten.’’ Perhaps 
meior él la querie, or él meior la querie, would supply the missing syllable. 

422a. The use of sanar in this form is not unusual, quite the contrary. An 
easier emendation would be salwar in 442d. 

453d. alongados most likely refers to nawes and should be emended as the 
editor suggests to ‘‘alongadas.’”’ The scribe was probably misled by fueron, 
which he took to refer to the people in the ships. A similar case occurs in 
Alex (O), 613d, where the scribe puts in the feminine form thinking of “los 
planetas” as “las planetas.” Cf. J. Ruiz, 119d. 

1 Funk & Wagnalls, Standard Dictionary, 1913. 
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473a. mia could be dissyllabic only if pora is read por, or if we admit syna- 
lepha mia es. 

483cd is interesting from the phonetic point of view, as it shows that 
Castilian s, ss, was phonetically very similar to z, hence the Morisco Ue for 
both. 

488c. donde quiera que would give no satisfactory meaning if de vida means 
“vivo,” as indicated in the vocabulary. I understand: “if his wound is not 
mortal or if he has (sufficient) life.” 

512c. A very good emendation. 

538d. The interpretation given is the only plausible one. 

546b. cantos needs some elucidation. Probably an elliptical expression. 

577b. blanqueado would be preferable. Cf. Alex (O), 817c, branqueado, 
defined in the vocabulary thus: “blanco: alude el poeta & los habitantes del 
cielo emptreo.” 

654c. Guardamos para otrie seems perfectly intelligible: we hoard up, save, 
accumulate property, for other people (our heirs). 

655d. This probably alludes to Matt. 22:11-12. Si no del conuiuio de 
Dios would give the meaning: “unless it be one adequate for the repast of 
the Lord.” The term yduos is translated by Goodspeed preferably by 
“banquet,” not preferably “‘wedding feast.” 


VOCABULARY 


abenir, véase avenir: correct auenyr, p. 78. 

abscura seems rather ‘“‘obscuridad.” 

afollar often means “arruinar,” “destruir.”” SMill 274d, oios que avien 
afollados, Alex (O), 538d, afollados, 157a, 654a, téuos por affollado. In the Rrek. 
it occurs in fol. 15 in this meaning: “‘ya Sera afollado tu Sennoriyo.” 

P. 70, third line from bottom, correct: Cuervo hace notar for notarse. 

almatraque occurs also in Rrek., fol. 112v, in the later form almadraque. 

aturar in 52b has already been discussed. Here it cannot mean “‘porfiar, 
empefiarse,”’ but rather “‘hacer asiento en algiin punto, permanecer.”’ Frequent- 
ly it is a synonym of durar. Cf. JRuiz, 253d, otro no les atura, ‘Any other fire 
does not last them”; 1338), Si el amor da fruto, dando mucho atura, “Tf love 
gives fruit, in such event it lasts long.”’ Also in the Rrek., fol. 13, in Alex (O), 
689d, it means “‘to persevere, to hold out.” 

auenir en in 5b could be perhaps better rendered by “‘conseguirla,” since 
the king has to be asked first; cf. 19c. In 145c, 164d, 299d, it may mean both 
“tener éxito”’ or “ser hdbil.” 

bueno in 96d seems to stand for “lo bueno.”” The meaning of the line 
would then be: “In memory of the good wrought by Apolonio in this place.” 

doblar, 52c, should be taken in the Provengal meaning, “to increase’’: 
ades doblara:lh folia, Appel, Bernart von Ventadorn, p. 181. 
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esquiuo, 308c, I understand “no mostré repugnancia,”’ i.e., “did not shun 
the unpleasant task.” 

estorcer, frequent in Rrek., also in Juan Ruiz, Alex (O), Crén. Gen., Berceo. 

fonsado< fossati originally means rather “trenches, entrenched camp”’; 
e son derramados por los fonsados, Ferrant Sanchez Talavera, Ozford Book of 
Spanish Verse, p. 25. Cf. Alex (O), 7936, 1295b, Mandé luego mouer el su real 
fonsado, which seems to correspond to the Latin castra movere, and should be 
translated “his entrenched camp” rather than “his royal army.” In the 
present poem, fonsado is used in its extended meaning, “army.” 

gabar, Rrek. has ‘“‘wabar,” in the sense of “‘alabar,” “vantarse.”’ 

matar in 81c simply means “to kill.” 

nozimiento and nozir occur in Rrek. Nozir also in Alex (O), 509c, 553d, 


pella occurs also in Rrek. 

plegar: no mention has been made of plega contigo in 89b in the vocabu- 
lary. 

porfagar occurs also in Crén. Gen. 

provengia, 93a, should read proveengia, i.e. ,““Divine Providence.” 

provincia, 647d, means “kingdom,” referring to 646cd. The use of the 
word in this meaning is attested by an old manuscript sea-chart (portolano) on 
which one finds proujncia de nubia, de la guinea, on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean, as late as 1468 a.p. 


saya occurs also in Crén. Gen. 
Atois RicHarp NYKL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald. By L. R. Merritu. “Yale 
Studies in English,” No. LXIX. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925. Pp. v+458. 

This volume contains an account of the life and literary output of Grim- 
ald, the texts of his two extant Latin plays with translations into English, a 
discussion of the influence of Christus Redivivus in Germany, and the texts of 
the minor poems well annotated. As a whole, the editorial work is very credit- 
able. The account of the life of Grimald, however, is somewhat disappointing. 
There are some additions to our knowledge and some corrections of errors, 
but Mr. Merrill was not able to add much to the account of the great human- 
ist’s work which was given by Bale in 1557. The aspect of Grimald’s life to 
which Mr. Merrill gives chief emphasis is the supposed betrayal of Ridley. 
Mr. Merrill follows Strype’s rabid and unjust statement that Grimald turned 
traitor and became a spy on his friend and benefactor Ridley (pp. 49, 454). 
The evidence cited does not substantiate the charge; indeed, it seems to me to 
point in the other direction. A letter written near the end of 1554 (p. 44) 
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indicates that, because of a charge which had shaken his faith in Grimald, 
Ridley was doubtful about suggesting to him some literary undertaking that 
would support the cause of Protestantism. In a second letter, however, 
written at the end of December and probably very shortly after the first (pp. 
45, 46), Ridley obviously explains the situation by declaring that his brother- 
in-law had been imprisoned for sending Ridley’s works to Grimald upon 
request and acding: 

All these things they have gotten of Grimbold, as my brother doth suppose; 
not that Grimbold hath betrayed him, but (as is supposed) one which my brother 
trusted to carry his letters unto Grimbold; for it will not sink into my head to 
think that Grimbold would ever play me such a Judas’s Part. 


That Grimald was noi a traitor is indicated by his own immediate arrest and 
by his sentence to be “hanged, drawn and quartered,” according to report 
(p. 47), while Ridley’s fate was still undecided. Apparently the greatest 
wrath of the government fell upon Grimald for the affair. A letter written 
after Grimald’s arrest and supposedly by Ridley expresses regret at some 
rumor concerning Grimald but declares, “It matters not one jot to the cause 
of my brother” (p. 46). By January 18, 1555, Grimald had made his peace with 
the government. Several contemporary utterances of the Reformers indicate 
regret at a weakness not expected of one so close to the group, but there is 
surprisingly little bitterness as I see it (pp. 47-49). Probably he recanted to 
save his life, though the evidence is not clear on this point. Certainly greater 
men than he refused to face the martyrdom that Grimald’s comrades expected 
of him, and even the intense Latimer wavered. It seems to me absurd to sup- 
pose as Mr. Merrill does—following Strype—that Grimald could have been a 
successful spy on his friends, or that the Catholics needed more to condemn 
Ridley than his own works and his refusal to recant: If Grimald had been such 
a traitor, we have enough polemical literature written at the middle of the 
century to judge what a storm of abuse would have been poured out on him. 
The bitter Fox merely calls him “a man who had more store of good gifts 
than of great constancy.” It is altogether unlikely that, even on the Conti- 
nent, Bale would not have heard of Grimald’s treachery before he published a 
eulogy of him more than a year after his submission to the government, and 
Bale was as uncompromising as Fox. Googe’s epitaph on Grimald’s death 
printed in 1563 shows that he was still held in the highest esteem by one hu- 
manist at least, a poet who was a member of a large group of humanistic poets 
and a Puritan who selected two of the bitterest arraignments of Catholicism 
for translation into English verse. In view of the inherent improbability of 
the charge against Grimald, it is unfortunate that the first modern editor of his 
works should brand him ‘“‘The Judas of the Reformation,” the title given to 
Mr. Merrill’s account of the affair when it was first published in PMLA, 
XXXVII (1922), 216-27. 
CHARLES Reap BASKERVILL 
University or CuIcaco 
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The English Versions of the “Ship of Fools.’’ A Contribution to the 
History of the Early French Renaissance in England. By Fr. 
AvRELIUsS PompEeN. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xiv+345. 

Few books have had more conflicting statements made about them than 
the Ship of Fools. Its great length, its varied subject matter, and its several 
versions are only a few of the reasons why such conflicting opinions have 
arisen. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to welcome the results of a study 
that clears up many of the misunderstandings. Professor Pompen’s new book, 
The English Versions of the Ship of Fools, is a very substantial and interesting 
contribution to the literature on the subject—a very necessary and long- 
looked-for interpretation of this almost unknown classic. 

Professor Pompen’s main purpose, as stated in his Introduction, is “to 
bring both Barclay and Watson somewhat nearer to the student of English 
Literature, and correctly to appraise their historical and literary value.” This 
he accomplishes by exposition of the texts of both English versions. The 
exposition is based on a detailed comparison of all the German, Latin, French, 
and English versions and editions of the Ship, in the course of which com- 
parison Professor Pompen points out what changes occur, what is new and 
what is old, what the literary qualities of the different parts of each version 
are, and he clears up many of the historical and etymological obscurities. The 
study is strictly a textual one, and if at times it becomes somewhat monoto- 
nous reading, the reason is that the plan is necessarily always the same: What 
did Brant write? What did Locher make of Brant’s work? What did Barclay 
make of Locher’s version? What did Riviere do with Locher’s version? 
What did Drouyn make of Riviere’s text? And finally, How did Watson 
turn Drouyn’s version into “nonsense and curiosities’? To the average stu- 
dent the book will be of chief value, of course, for reference and not for com- 
plete reading. 

As the foregoing questions indicate, Professor Pompen gives a very defi- 
nite answer to the much-mooted question of what source or sources Barclay 
used. The “bulk of the translation,’ he says (p. 309), “‘is all done from the 
Latin, that is to say from the Latin edition published at Paris and reprinted 
at Lyons in 1498.”’ Professor Pompen thinks Barclay “must have diligently 
scanned the marginal notes of the French edition, and this accounts for the 
deviations in chapters 6, 8, 10, 53, 64, 85, and perhaps also 33.” The chapter 
headings of the French version of Riviere are also reflected in the Barclay 
version. Also, “It must have been through Riviere’s paraphrase that Barclay 
became acquainted with the Ship of Fools.’”’ But this is the extent of Barclay’s 
use of the French. Concerning his use of the German text of Brant—the 
“‘Doche,” as Barclay calls it—Professor Pompen says, “It is not impossible 
that Barclay has ‘oversene’ a copy of the German original, but it was all 
Greek to him; he did not understand a word of it.”” To be sure, the writer’s 
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conclusions are not wholly new with him. Fraustadt and Koelbing and, more 
recently, Professor Berdan—of his discussions of the problem in the Modern 
Language Review, July, 1913, and in Early Tudor Poetry (New York, 1920), 
Professor Pompen has omitted mention in text and Bibliography—have ex- 
pressed the belief that Barclay chiefly used the Latin. But no one heretofore 
has found that Barclay made no use of the German and almost no use of the 
French; and no one has made an exhaustive analysis of the texts to sustain his 
conclusions, as has Professor Pompen. In a study of the class satire in Bar- 
clay’s Shyp of Folys, I have had occasion to undertake a similar comparison of 
texts, and my observations, so far as they go, tally exactly with those of Pro- 
fessor Pompen regarding the use made by the different translators of the 
various texts. The care and accuracy of his observations are evident through- 
out. 

In this connection should be mentioned, also, the excellence of Professor 
Pompen’s English summaries of the foreign texts. In these summaries he 
shows a very fine understanding of the style, moods, and psychology of the 
different so-called translators. The changes in thought as the text passed 
from German to Latin, to French, to English, have been, one feels, an object 
of keen interest to the critic. Several times he very neatly states the differ- 
ences in temperament and style of the translators: Brant is shrewdly senten- 
tious, Locher indulges in “high-flown commonplaces,” Riviere is verbose, and 
Barclay is original and colloquial again, like Brant. “In his own way,” he 
says (p. 291), “he [Barclay] resembled Brant rather than Locher. He was much 
less of a Humanist than of a Late Medievalist. It is to be regretted all the 
more that the kindred spirits never met, and that Barclay was not able to 
work directly from the German original.” One experiences a feeling of satis- 
faction that, in Professor Pompen’s indication of Barclay’s originality, Bar- 
clay is at last finding some of the appreciation that has long been due him. 
Professor Pompen repeatedly gives the impression that Watson’s version, in 
contrast with Barclay’s, is only “nonsense and curiosities.” 

In form, the book is clear and easy to use. A complete list of the various 
versions and editions of the Ship and a comparative table of all the chapters in 
the different versions form valuable additions. In his Introduction the writer 
expresses regret that the text has no unity and no equality of treatment. To 
me it seems quite unified. My chief objection to the form of the book is that 
the author has tried to achieve a kind of artificial unity by classifying the 
chapters of the Ship under such vague headings as “Chapters Relating to 
Injustice, Dishonesty, and Uncharitableness,” “Chapters Relating to Wise 
and Unwise Actions,” and under such obviously non-exclusive headings as 
“Chapters Relating to Lawyers and Physicians” and “Chapters Relating to 
Various Classes of Persons.’’ The objection may seem trivial, but such a 
classification gives, to one unacquainted with the text, a false sense of com- 
pleteness, of categories, of which Professor Pompen himself shows he is con- 
scious when he says (p. 20), “It is rather difficult and even risky to arrange 
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the numerous chapters of the Ship of Fools into categories.” For reference the 
student is not hindered by the scheme, because he can turn to the table at the 
back of the book, but as a whole the classification is misleading. The head- 
ing, “Wise and Unwise Actions,” is broad enough to include almost all the 
Ship; and the term, “Classes of Persons,” is so technical as to suggest the 
classes of society with which Barclay fills his Shyp. Professor Pompen seems 
to have classified according to titles in original texts, but chapters, once 
started, often digress, as he himself poinis out. As a result, chapter xxix on 
‘“‘Fault-Finding,” but full of Dance of Death material, is listed with chapters 
on “Injustice, Dishonesty, and Uncharitableness,” while chapter Ixxxv, which 
is also a sermon on death, is listed with chapters on “Wise and Unwise 
Actions,” and so forth. To maintain in discussion the order of chapters in the 
text would mean giving a truer impression of it; if categories seem necessary, 
however, they must be very wisely chosen. 

The necessity for the modernized punctuation and capitalization of the 
quotations from Barclay also seems rather doubtful. The book will be of inter- 
est chiefly, of course, to the student who is already familiar with early English 
punctuation and who prefers his text unaltered. The alterations here are 
particularly noticeable, since the quotations frequently contain marks used to 
express the feelings of the critic and not the thought of the poet. The author’s 
slightly exclamatory style colors even Barclay’s staid measures. Professor 
Pompen’s explanation—namely, that his work is historical, literary, and lin- 
guistic criticism, not bibliographical description—seems scarcely to justify 
the liberties taken with the text. 

The exposition of the English versions is not based solely on comparison 
of texts, however. Historical and etymological obscurities are explained that 
have formerly been misinterpreted or not interpreted at all. For example, the 
history of the Beghards and Beguines, the Turkish danger, and the conflict of 
grammarians and logicians, as reflected in the Ship, are a few of the matters 
made clear. The analysis of the meaning of Barclay’s “darayne”’ is an ex- 
ample of Professor Pompen’s many ingenious and very probable explanations 
of etymological difficulties. In this respect he does for Barclay what Zarncke 
did for Brant. He raises a few difficulties, however, that seem no difficulties. 
He is uncertain, apparently, of the meaning of ‘“charivary” (p. 65) in Drouyn’s 
text, and when commenting on Barclay’s satire on women’s dress (p. 234), he 
has no explanation for the word “‘sadel.” Naturally the New English Dic- 
tionary would give no meaning under “saddle” that would apply here, since 
the word is not to be taken literally. The rest of Barclay’s sentence makes 
the meaning of “padding” or “bustle” seem obvious. As I read the account 
of Barclay’s quarrel with Skelton (pp. 272 f.) I hoped that some explanation 
of Barclay’s Contra Skeltonum was forthcoming. Professor Pompen says, 
“. . . . It is rather remarkable that there is no trace of any retort from the 
quarrelsome Rector. Various little allusions in Barclay’s works seem to be 
directed against his contemporary, but the real nature of the quarrel remains 
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entirely in the dark.’”’ I have long wondered whether Skelton’s vicious Contra 
Scottos, in which he calls them “Folys and sottys,” “The rude ranke Scottes,”’ 
“Barbara Scottorum gens, perfida, plena malorum,”’ may not have caused 
Barclay to engage in “‘flytynge,” or the other way about. Of Barclay’s Scotch 
origin Professor Pompen seems convinced (p. 154). Another word which, as 
Professor Pompen indicates (p. 47 n.), is used over and over again by Barclay 
and of which the writer gives no explanation, is “estate” or “‘state.”’ In his 
footnote he says: “Estate or state is used by Barclay time and again to denote a 
person of high rank, a noble. This seems a somewhat peculiar use of the word, 
for it has been overlooked by the NED. The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia (s.v. sub 10) mentions it with an anonymous quotation from Notes and 
Queries, one from Latimer, and one from the (unrevised) Authorised Version, 
Mark vi, 21.’”’ This use of the word does seem peculiar to a modern reader, 
but it was by no means peculiar to Barclay and his contemporaries—nor to 
those who preceded and followed him. In the study of the class satire in 
Barclay’s Shyp of Folys which I am making, I hope to show, at the suggestion 
of Professor Ayres, how the philosophy of the estates of the world, the French 
états du monde, permeated much of the medieval and early and late Renais- 
sance literature in England. The meaning of “estate” in definition Number 
3 in the New English Dictionary: “status, standing, position in the world; de- 
gree of rank; especially exalted rank or dignity,” easily came to indicate a 
“person of high rank’ as well as the rank itself. 

Professor Pompen very rightly judged that the first thing to be done for 
the Ship of Fools was to make a complete and accurate comparison of all the 
versions. The size and difficulties of the task no doubt account for the fact 
that it has been left to this late date for accomplishment. And Professor Pom- 
pen’s interpretation is excellent, so far as it goes. Further study of German, 
French, and English didactic literature before the Ship should throw more 
light on many passages. As the writer indicates, he omits all discussion of the 
influence of the Ship and attempts no connected biography of Barclay. As a 
basis for all further studies, however, Professor Pompen’s book is invaluable, 
and all future students will be his grateful debtors. 


Rutu Mo#. 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter. By HENNiG 
BRINKMANN. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1925. Pp. vi+110; 

2 indexes. 
Mr. Brinkmann is Privatdozent of German and Medieval Latin philology 
at the University of Jena. His recent contributions to scientific journals, e.g., 
Anfénge lateinischer Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter (Neophilologus, 1924); Die 
Dichterpersénlichkeit des Archipoeta (Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 
1925), prove him an industrious worker in his chosen field of research, a 
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reputation which is upheld by his Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung 
im Mittelalter, published a short while ago. 

In this book the author purposes to sketch the history of Medieval Latin 
love-poetry from its beginning up to its period of efflorescence. At the same 
time the book is intended to be a preliminary study for a new investigation of 
the origin of Minnesang, the problem to be approached this time from the 
Medieval Latin angle (p. v). As is to be expected, a large portion of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of the Vagantenlyrik (pp. 31-73). And there again, 
the whence of the songs of the wandering scholars is taken up at some length, 
not only because of its pertinence in such a book as this, but also because this 
question is important for the folk song and the lyric poetry of the vernaculars. 


scholars and you answer at the same time the problem of the whole of occidental 
poetry. The student of Medieval Latin has a chance here to solve an important 
problem of general literary history [p. 46]. 


Mr. Brinkmann does not say it with just so many words, but one can read 
between the lines that he thinks he has gone rather far in cutting the Gordian 
knot of the origin of Goliard song, and all that this implies. 

This is how he goes about it: He claims an uninterrupted line of natural 
descent from the friendship epistles of Apollinaris Sidonius and Venantius 
down to the Cambridge Songs and the Carmina Burana. Ninth- and tenth- 
century Italian poetry with its invitatio amicae and pastoral in ovo, Ovid and 
the Song of Songs, Abelard and his pupil Hilarius, metrical and rhythmical 
verses of the clerics and nuns, the classroom exercises in poetry—all these he 
carefully notes and uses as links in the chain which extends from the fifth to 
the twelfth century. The wandering scholar and his song is a product of the 
school. His poetry is but the continuation of the friendship epistle of Venan- 
tius, Bonifatius, Alcuin, and their more or less saintly male and female suc- 
cessors. What if he does not compose epistles? No longer is there need for the 
writing of letters; the vagabond student carries his own message. The form he 
may have changed, but not the substance of materials handed down. 

And yet, says Mr. Brinkmann, there are three things that cannot be prop- 
erly accounted for by tracing the Goliard love-songs back to the school and its 
scholastic tradition: the Natureingang, the “refrain,” and the “dance motif.” 

First, the Natureingang: The wandering student could not have taken this 
device from the learned poetry of the schools; it is not found there, nor is it 
found in the folk-song. The fifty-five volumes of the Analecta hymnica furnish 
Mr. Brinkmann proof for his contention that the Natureingang must be de- 
rived from the Latin hymnal poetry( pp. 46-50). 

Second, the “refrain”: Its source is the refrain used in the hymns of the 
tenth and subsequent centuries (p. 61). Natureingang and refrain both have a 
common source, viz., the sacred poetry of the Middle Ages. And this is a new 
source for the Medieval Latin love-lyric, Mr. Brinkmann claims, discovered 
by him (p. 50). 
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Third, the “dance motif” in the songs of the wandering students: It is 
not to be connected with the popular folk-song, which Mr. Brinkmann only 
ironically calls Volkslied, because, according to him, the folk-song did not 
exist before Minnesang. Theze were in existence, to be sure, “primitive 
Gemeinschaftslieder.”” And these primitive communal or community songs are 
the source of the Medieval Latin love-songs that have to do with dancing and 
play (p. 72). 

In general, then, the songs of the vagabond students start from previously 
used and developed literary forms and models, be these of the school or of the 
liturgy; but in the case of the dance song, the student poets have imported 
a decidedly popular, i.e., unliterary, novum into their repertoire and have 
fashioned it with conscious art (p. 73). And that is all. It is wrong to claim 
that hymns written in praise of the Virgin or of Minnesang exerted influence 
on the development of Goliard poetry. There is no such influence; at least, its 
importance is nil (pp. 50-56). Et damnamus secus docentes, of whom there are 
quite a number, e.g., Spiegel, Giesebrecht, Allen, Santangelo, Jeanroy, Pillet, 
Gaston Paris. 

Certainly a stimulating book and a lucid presentation (but oh, the many 
parentheses!). The author has a plan, and he follows it closely. His develop- 
ment of the argument is logical, even where he, in my opinion, depends a little 
too much on deduction (p. 52; ef. p. 2). But does Mr. Brinkmann really 
believe all he says about the dawn of the eleventh century and the “funda- 
mental transformation in the structure of souls”? To me, such a thought is 


rather disconcerting. 
Joun G. KuNSTMANN 
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